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COMMENT 


Durinc the week ending September 8 the most important 
political incidents were the speech made by Secretary Tarr 
in Maine, the speech made by District-Attorney JEROME at 
the Albany conference of influential Democrats, and the 
overwhelming defeat of Senator La Fou.erre at the Repub- 
lican primaries in Wisconsin. Let us look first at the first- 
named incident, not only because Judge Tart’s speech was 
noteworthy in itself, but because the belief-is growing that 
he will be backed by President Roosevett for the next Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency. It will be remem- 
bered that some time ago the seat on the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court, made vacant by the retirement of 
Justice Brown, was offered to Secretary Tart, who, although 
known to have been long anxious to return to the bench, is 
understood to have requested permission to hold the offer in 
abeyance. He must now have declined definitely the appoint- 
ment; otherwise we should not credit the report, made on 
authority which we incline to deem conclusive, that the place 
has lately been tendered to and accepted by Attorney-General 
Moopy. The position finally taken by Judge Tarr can 
only be explained on the hypothesis that he has been urged 
to become a candidate for the Presidency by Mr. Roostvert 
himself, and has received the assurance, if any were needed, 
of the President’s inflexible determination not to accept a 
renomination. 


It seems settled, then, so far as anything may be ad- 
judged a certainty two years in advance of the event, that 
Judge Tart will go before the next Republican national con- 
vention with the President’s cordial and avowed approval 
and with all the substantial aid that a Chief Executive may 
legitimately give. As, since the time of ANDREW JACKSON, 
no political party in the United States has ever been so 
dominated by a single personality:as the Republican party is 
to-day by Mr. Roosrevett, we probably may take for granted 
that his approval and assistance will prove irresistible. If 
we have construed the facts correctly, the speech made on 
September 5 at Bath, Maine, by Witutiam H. Tart. of Ohio, 
was really a message to his party and the country at large 
on the part cf the prospective nominee of the next Republican 
national convention for the Presidency of the United States. 
We are doubtless justified in assuming that, in his ‘speech 
cn September 5, the Secretary of War expressed not only his 
own opinions but those of his chief, when he defined the issue 

‘en which the elections for the next House of Representatives 
should pivot. and went on to outline the policy which the 
RoosEvELT administration might be expected to follow during 
the remainder of its present term. Judge Tart insisted 
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that the primary and paramount question before the people 
of Maine and of the country at large was whether, having 
elected Mr. Roosrvett in 1904 by an overwhelming majority 
to continue as Chief Magistrate for four years more, and 
having made him and his party responsible for the national 
policies adopted, both in legislative and in executive matters, 
they shall now, by electing a Democratic House of Represent- 
atives, express disapproval of his past course and a want of 
confidence in his’ future action. The campaign now in 
progress involves, so the Secretary of War told his auditors, 
not only an award of merit or disapproval for things done; 
it involves also, he asserted, the question whether the work 
which Mr. Roosrvett, as the leader of his party, and with 
the support of his party, has entered upon and earried far 
enough to indicate the possibility of successful accomplish- 
ment, shall now be seriously hampered, and, in a measure, 
defeated, by returning, as one’ of the coordinate branches of 
the Federal legislature, a body anxious for partisan reasons 
to embarrass the President and his administration. 





With regard to Mr. Roosrvett’s policy there is no room for 
doubt or misconception. All voters can foresee what Mr. Roost- 
VELT would do during the remainder of the term should the 
majority of the next House of Representatives be in agreement 
with him, because they know what he has done thus far under 
similar circumstances. That poliey has been to secure by 
Federal legislative and executive action, within the some- 
what narrow range of Federal jurisdiction over interstate 
commerce, effective control of those persons who manage and 
operate consolidated capital so as to prevent them from pur- 
suing a course which, by the misuse of the powerful instru- 
mentalities afforded by the organization of capital, would 
result in unlawfully suppressing competition, establishing 
monopolies, and thereby rendering impossible the benefit of 
such a reduction of prices and increase of conveniences as 
otherwise the organization of capital would and should assure 
to the public. As the high and beneficent aims of such a 
policy are undisputed by any considerable body of citizens, 
the Democratic leaders have recognized the necessity of claim- 
ing that their own party is the inventor and original patentee 
thereof, and that Mr. Roosrevett and his fellow Republicans 
have infringed their preemptive rights. Secretary Tarr did 
not stop to discuss what he pronounced the unfounded char- 
acter of the Democratic party’s claim to exclusive ownership 
of a policy to. which Mr. Roosevett alone has given concrete 
shape in legislation. He preferred to take the bull by the 
horns and challenge the assertion of Democratic leaders that 
a Democratic majority in the House of Representatives would 
sympathize so deeply with Mr. Roosevett’s policy in regard 
to trusts and railroad discriminations, and would second his 
efforts with so much energy and firmness, that it really would 
be immaterial, so far as the furtherance of his policy is con- 
cerned, whether the majority of the next House should be 
Republican or Democratic. 


Nothing. according to Judge Tarr, could be farther 
from the truth. He contends that a° Democratic House 
would not aid, but, on the contrary, would be impelled by the 
irresistible law of party strategy to do its utmost to cripple 
and thwart Mr. Roosevett. He points out that the Demo- 
cratic party has already avowed, through its campaign com- 
mittee, that instead of cooperating with the Roosevett ad- 
ministraticn in the task of curbing the trusts and preventing 
railway-rate discrimination, a Democratic House, were one 
clected, would devote itself principally to a series of investi- 
gations into the executive departments, with the object of 
proving, as Chairman Griccs, of the campaign committee has 
declared, that the departments at Washington are “honey- 
combed with graft.” In other words, a Democratic House 
of Representatives would, it is admitted, try to cripple the 
executive hand by attempting to find some irregularities, 
which by partisan distortion and injustice might be made the 
hasis of the next Presidential campaign in order that Mr. 
RoosEVELT’S successor may be a Democrat. Judge Tart 
coneedes willingly that the great executive~departments 0! 
ihe Federal government should always be kept under close 
supervision, but held that a full, fair investigation is one 
thing, and a partisan fishing excursion and perverse miscon- 
struction of every Executive act, coupled with imputation of 
corrupt motives to every policy for the sake of furnishing ma- 
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terials to yellow politics and yellow journalism, is quite ai- 
other. An investigation organized, not for the single purpose 
of ascertaining the truth, but with an eye mainly to the be- 
spattering of a political opponent, can be productive of no 
good results, and can merely paralyze the executive arm of 
the Federal government by absorbing the attentions of its 
agents in a defence of their past course, and making them 
nerveless and timid about assuming ‘responsibility for adopt- 
ing and carrying out the further affirmative and supple- 
mental policies needed for the benefit of and in the interest 
of the public. Aecording to Secretary Tart, Mr. Griccs and 
the Democratic leaders, as they themselves acknowledge, are 
not trying to elect a House of Representatives with the sole 
design of carrying forward the antitrust policy of which they 
claim to be the inventors and of upholding the hands of the 
President in doing that which has commanded public ap- 
proval; on the contrary, they avowedly propose to use a 
IIouse hostile to Mr. Roosrvetr and the administration for 
purposes which, if fulfilled, could not but seriously handicap 
his efforts in the direction indicated. 


In what he said about tariff revision, Secretary Tarr made 
it evident that not only he himself, but also, inferentially, 
his executive chief—since, although he disclaimed any offi- 
cial authorization for the opinions he expressed, he is most 
unlikely to have ventured to promulgate views known by him 
to be unwelcome to the President—are stand-patters for tem- 
porary convenience only, and because they deem it both right 
and expedient to perform first the duty that lies nearest to 
the hand. What Mr. Tarr wou!d do with reference to the 
existing tariff if he were Chief Magistrate, and if the effort 
to bridle the trusts and regulate interstate railways could be 
looked upon as substantially successful, there will be hence- 
forward no room for doubt in the mind of any tariff-revision- 
ist. The Secretary made no secret of his belief that since 
the passage of the Dinauey bill there have been such changes 
in the business conditions of the country as to make it wise 
and just to revise certain of its schedules. He recognized 
that the sentiment in favor of a revision of the tariff is grow- 
ing in the Republican party and he proclaimed the conviction 
that in the near future the members of the party will be able 
to agree upon a reasonable method of gratifying their wish. 


He is equally convinced, however, that the work incumbent 
on the Fifty-ninth Congress, which was pressing in its ur- 
gency, could never have been done had there been introduced 
into the Federal legislature and the councils of the party the 
heated discussions certain to be kindled from the moment a 
revision of the tariff should be mooted. How soon the feeling 
in favor of revision could be erystallized into legislative ac- 
tion Mr. Tarr did not pretend to say, but such erystallizaticn 
he prenounced certain to come, and with it will come a read- 
justment of those tariff schedules which exhibit gross inc- 
qualities or are excessive on their face. The Secretary sub- 
mitted that a bright prospect of a revision of the tariff by 
the Republican party on conservative lines should certainly 
be greatly preferred by those who favor revision and yet be- 
lieve in the protective system on the whole to the dislocating 
legislation that is always threatened by the incoming of a 
Democratic administration, or even a Democratic House of 
Representatives, arrayed under the battle-cry, “A protective 
tariff is a robbery of the many for the benefit of the few,” 
and to the general prostration of the nation’s industries and 
business which inevitably follows. It is manifest that this 
nassage of the Secretary’s speech will make him the candidate 
of every revisionist in the Republican ranks, and it ought 
not to cost him the vote of a single. fair-minded protectionist. 

As we go to press, the Democrats in Maine at the State elec- 
tion held on September 10 seem to have made the closest ap- 
proach to victory sinee 1880, when they actually elected a 
Governor in September, while in the ensuing November their 
Presidential ticket was beaten by only 8868. Now it appears 
that Governor W. T. Conp, who two years ago obtained a 
plurality of 26,816, will retain it by a plurality not exceeding 
7500, due, moreover, almost exclusively to the rural districts, 
for the Democrats are said to have carried all the cities in the 
State except Hallowell and Eastport, their opponents saving 
the former by ten votes, and the latter by only four votes. 
In the Second Congress District, Mr. Cuartes E. Litt .erie.p, 
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who in 1204 had a plurality of 5419, is reelected, in spite o! 
the support given by the Federation of Labor to his Demo- 
cratic competitor, but has only about 1000 votes to spare. So 
far as the State as a whole is concerned, the close approach to 
a revolution in political opinion seems attributable to State, 
rather than to national, causes. 'The Republican local leaders 
are doubtless right in ascribing it to the wide-spread resent- 
ment caused by the so-called Sturais law, a recent piece of 
legislation aimed at the more rigorous enforcement of the 
constitutional requirement of prohibition. The signal reduc- 
tion, therefore, in the pluralities of Governor Cops and Repre- 
sentative LirrLerteLD is not logically of much significance for 
the country at large, but, nevertheless, it is likely to encourage 
the Democratic opposition in many States where there is any 
hope of success, and will undoubtedly confirm the Federation 
of Labor in its resolve te make its influence felt at the ballot- 
box. 


It remains to be seen how much will be accomplished by 
the anti-Hearst movement within the Democratie party 
which took shape at Albany on September 5, in a conference 
called by ex-Mayor OssorneE of Auburn, and in which fifty- 
two of the sixty-one counties in the State of New York were 
represented, the counties below the Bronx having been pur- 
posely left out. The chairman of the conference was Mr. 
Epwarp M. Sueparp, formerly of Kings and now of* Warren 
County, and after he had defined clearly and forcibly the need 
and the aim of the meeting, ex-Mayor Osrorne and Secretary 
Caruisie, of the Democratic State Committee, dwelt on the 
imperative and vital importance of taking forthwith effective 
measures to avert the endorsement of Mr. Hearst’s candidacy 
for Governor by the State convention to be held at Buffalo 
on September 25. Wituiam Travers JEROME was not a de!c- 
gate, but by invitation addressed the conference, and on this 
occasion, for apparently the first time in his life, read, in- 
stead of uttering extemnore, a speech, every word of which 
had been carefully weighed. Adverting to the mortifying 
record of the Democratic party in the State of New York 
during recent years, he declared that the rank and file wer 
weary of the crics of demagogues and disgusted with the 
squabbles and base chicanery of professiona] politicians. 
What they hungered for was not so much newfangled laws, 
he said, as the exhibition of enough honesty and capability 
in public servants to work the old. The prime desire of the 
honest voter, in other words, is for upright men of known 
character, men who will serve the people and not party ma- 
chines; men as to whom their constituents can feel that, if 
what is expected is not done, it is because it cannot be done, 
not because faithful and earnest effort at accomplishment 
has not been made. In fine, the chance of Democratic suc- 
cess in the pending campaign for Governor will lie not in 
effusive promises or violent denunciation, but in the choice 
of candidates for office whose records and established repute 
will give assurance to the people of the State that if elected 
they will render efficient and loyal service to the community 
as a whole. 


It is understood that Mr. Jerome will not go _ te 
the coming Democratie State convention as a delegate or as 
an alternate, but that he will be in Buffalo on September 
25 that he may do what he can to prevail on the convention 
to keep claptrap and cheap talk out of the platform, and to 
put in it something substantial, to which, if successful, the 
party could live up. He has no intention or wish to dictate 
his ideas to the convention’s platform committee, but he holds 
it to be the right of any man who has been mentioned for 
the nomination for the Governorship to do everything in his 
power to prevent the insertion in the platform of anything 
which he could not heartily approve and conscientiously ad- 
vocate. Whether it is possible at this late date to prevent 
the endorsement of Mr. Hearst by the Democratic conven- 
tion depends on the success of the attempt to be made by 
Mayor Grorce B. McCLe.uan, who has returned from Europe, 
to control the Tammany Hall delegation. If he succeeds, and 
Senator McCarren, who doubtless will head the delegation 
from Kings County, shall cooperate with him in favor of 
JEROME, we take for granted that the District Attorney wi!l 
secure the Democratic nomination for the Governorship, and 
we shall then witness a campaign such as the State of New 
York has not beheld for many a decade. 
















Whether the Republican State convention, which meets at 
Albany on September 25, will nominate Mr. Cuarues FE. 
IIucues is even less certain than it seemed last week. As 
we go to press, President RoosrtveLT is not known to have 
made any definite pronouncement about the matter, while, 
on the other hand, Mr. Huaues’s availability is beginning to 
be questioned on the ground that while he has shown great 
ability as a ecross-examiner, he has given no proof whatever 
of administrative competence. The assumption that a skilful 
cross-examiner is necessarily qualified for high judicial or 
administrative functions has been effectually refuted by the 
people’s experience of Recorder Gorr. 

Wisconsin has adopted a law similar to that which obtains 
in many a Southern State, whereby the voters of a given 
party may indicate at primary elections the candidates whom 
they prefer for particular offices, which preferences are sup- 
posed to be binding morally on the party’s State and Congress 
conventions. The enactment of the law was brought about by 
Senator La FoLLettr, in overweening reliance on his per- 
sonal popularity, and in the belief that he would thereby make 
his control of the Republican party in his State unshakable. 
Never was there a more memorable example of the engineer 
hoist with his own petard. At the primary elections held in 
the week ending September 8, La Fouuerre lost sixty-eight 
out of the seventy counties in Wisconsin, and his candidate 
for the Governorship, Mr. Lenroot, was beaten by more then 
50,000 votes. The junior Senator had taken for granted not 
only that he could defeat Governor Davipson for a renomi- 
nation and substitute Mr. Lexnroor, whom he meant to groom 
for Mr. Spooner’s place in the United States Senate, but also 
that he could prevent Mr. J. W. Bascock and Mr. W. FH. 
Starrorp from going back to the House of Representatives. 
Both of the gentlemen last named have been renominated at 
the primaries in their Congress districts and Senator La 
Fotuerre has failed even to renominate his henchman for 
district attorney in Milwaukee. The outcome of the primary 
elections seems to render certain the retention of his seat by 
Mr. Joun R. Spooner, who, as everybody knows, is one of the 
most distinguished and influential men in the United States 
Senate. Never since Marr Carpenter’s day has Wisconsin 
had a spokesman who has made so deep an impression on that 
body. The effect of the Wisconsin primaries on the political 
fortunes of Senator La Fou.erre seems likely to be very 
serious. A week or two ago Republican malcontents in sev- 
eral States were calling on him to come over and help them. 
Ile is in much less request to-day. The eclipse of the junior 
Senator for Wisconsin leaves Governor Cummiys of Iowa the 
most conspicuous figure in the ranks of the Republican re- 
visionists, unless, indeed, Governor Guitp of Massachusetts 
may compete with him for the honor. It looks at present 
very doubtful whether the exasperated stand-patters of Iowa 
will succeed in their plot to cut the comb of Governor Cum- 
mins by conniving at his defeat by his Democratic rival next 
November. 





A. political comedy, of much interest to watch, goes on 
in Massachusetts, where a large number of people are pretend- 
ing that they are of the same political faith because they are 
opposed to the Republican party. By tradition they call them- 
selves Democrats, but many of them are political kin of Re- 
publicans who believe in reciprocity with Canada; many of 
them are socialists of an extreme type; while some of them are 
for anything that would give them the profits and emolv- 
ments of office. Those of the first class agree in general with 
Congressman McCaiui; the second class is led by Grorce 
Freep WititaMms; the third class is represented by District- 
Attorney Moran. The men of the first set think that reci- 
procity is the right issue. Grorce Frep WiLuiaMs, however, 
says that the tariff question is a “broken old drum.” Moran 
will take any side of any question that will get the most 
votes of the populace. Any two of the three factions would 
unite to destroy any candidate nominated by the third. In 
brief, there is no political, moral, intellectual, or even pruden- 
tial aftinity among the elements. If there was any sense 
ot humor in the conglomerate the various leaders would see 
that they cannot compose a party, ahd if they could think up 
to it they would understand that such a pact as they would 
make would be very bad for the old commonwealth, if, indeed, 
such a consideration would worry them in the slightest degree. 
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The effect of possessing no political principles, and of being 
possessed simply by the desire to “get in,” is just now better 
manifested in Massachusetts than elsewhere, although the in- 
coherent opposition of the State is but a picture in little of 
what is happening elsewhere. There being nothing to fight 
for that is preferable to personal ambition, the war in the 
family is most merry and suicidal. Any one of three good 
Democrats might be named for Governor, but HamMuLin would 
be denied a nomination by Gaston; Gaston would be slaugh- 
tered at the polls by the friends of Hamiin; Natuan Mar- 
THEWS would not run for fear of assassination by both. 
Grorct Frep WILLIAMS would see to it that his socialists 
would help defeat any onc of the three, and so would Moran. 
But all are still afraid of Moran, because he is an active and 
living principle, and the leaders of the organization ean find 
no one to oppose him. Rumor, which is, indeed, more than 
rumor, ‘describes the various bargains with Moran which have 
been attempted. All of the bargainers are decidedly of the 
opinion that there is nothing good in Moran, that he is the 
very spirit of evil, and yet they have offered him high place 
on the State ticket with at least one of the talked-of candi- 
dates if he would only withdraw his pretensions to the Gov- 
ernorship. This candidate has declined to run since Moran 
refused to trade. Altogether it ought to do the country goo 
solemnly, and perhaps prayerfully, to study the unseemly 
mess. Perhaps it is one of the signs that the civilization of 
Massachusetts is as high as its people assert, because her 
politicians can fall so low when they cease to be virtuous. 


Doubtless out of courtesy to Secretary Root, whose return 
from his cireumnavigation of South America is now not 
distant, President Roosrveir has refrained from defining pre- 
cisely the attitude of our State Department toward the Cuban 
rebellion. There is no doubt, however, that the Cuban ques- 
tion is becoming increasingly grave. The official offer of 
amnesty has been rejected by the bulk of the insurgent forces, 
and the attempt of General MrnocaL and other well-known 
veterans of the war for independence to arrange a truce seems 
to have failed. Meanwhile the insurrectionary movement 
appears to have lost but little of its momentum in the 
provinces of Havana, Matanzas, and Santa Clara, to have 
spread to the province of Puerto Principe and the extreme 
easterly province of Santiago, while it has actually gained 
strength in Pinar del Rio. As we go to press comes an offi 
cial report from [Havana—about whose trustworthiness there 
is some doubt—that government troops have obtained a tem- 
porary advantage in checking the westward march of General 
Pino Guerra through the province of Pinar del Rio. The aim 
of the march was, first, the capture of the town, and then an 
attack upon Havana itself. 


Thus far the Pauma government has shrunk from 
confessing its inability to protect the lives and property of 
foreigners, and from invoking the interposition of the United 
States for the purpose of restoring order. We take for grant- 
ed that the Roosrevett administration would hesitate long to 
accept such an invitation, and to avail itself of the Piarv 
amendment to the Cuban Constitution for the purpose of 
sending soldiers to reoceupy the island. Such a demonstra- 
tion of suzerainty would doubtless be construed abroad as 
a first step, and a long step, toward the abjuration of the 
solemn averment made by us in April, 1898, that we had no 
intention of annexing Cuba. The pacificaticn of the island 
might be brought about in a less invidious way if the Ha- 
vana government and the insurgents would agree to abide by 
the outcome of a new general election, the same to be con- 
ducted under the supervision of a board of arbitrators, on 
which both parties should be equally represented, and in 
which a casting vote should be assigned to an umpire ap- 
pointed by the Chief Magistrate of the United States. Mean- 
while the executive and legislative officers alleged to have 
been chosen at last year’s appeal to the ballot-box might agree 
to resign in the event of their titles not being ratified by the 
voters at the new election. A considerable number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives belonging to the Moderate as weil 
as the Liberal party have already announced their willingness 
to offer their resignations under such conditions. By a pacific 
intervention of the kind Mr. Roosevett would simply go on 
playing the part which he took in adjusting the anthracite- 
coal strike in Pennsylvania, in promoting the Russo-Japanese 
















peace conference at Portsmouth, and in protecting the Do- 
minican Republic from coercion on the part of its foreign 
creditors by assuming provisionally the funetion of collecting 
and apportioning its customs revenue. Probably enough, 
the foreign merchants and capitalists whose interests are 
centred in Havana are annexaticnists to a man. But they 
are thinking solely of the safety of their investments. Presi- 
dent RoosrvELtT has the honor of his country to consider. The 
self-denying ordinance of April, 1898, to which we have above 
referred, can only be repeated in response to the earnest and 
practically universal petition of the Cuban people. 


In a number of important particulars the Cambridge-Har- 
vard race was a great success. It promoted good-will and 
social relations, pleased the participants, and entertained a 
huge number of spectators. It was a contest between gentle- 
men, for fun, and everything about it from first to last was 
conducted in the spirit proper to such a contest. As a social 
event, therefore, the race couldn’t be beat. As a sporting 
event it was not quite all that was hoped for, for the expecta- 
tion was that there would be a nip-and-tuck struggle, whereas, 
though Harvard made a handsome performance and was not 
badly beaten, she never had a chance to win. Cambridge 
rowed the better race, as was expected, but the impres- 
sion is left that it was in the Harvard crew to have done one 
or two notches better than they did, but that, because of some 
fault of stroke or method, they were not able to get out quite 
all that was in them. 


The suggestion of “a prominent Democrat” is reported 
from Washington that Brother Bryan deliberately threw out 
his government ownership proposition to prevent his being 
nominated for President next time. It is an interesting sug- 
gestion and has points that reeommend it. Mr. Bryan would 
probably like to be President if it came handy, but probably 
he would not like to run again and be beaten. He ean hardly 
have failed to foresee that the immediate effect of his gov- 
ernment - ownership deliverance would be to decrease his 
chance of getting the nomination. Nobody has yet suggested 
that President Roosrve.t’s spelling-reform edict was, in like 
manner, a piece of strategy designated to allay the demand 
that he shall run again. The doctrine is now being expounded 
that no citizen has a right to decline to run for President if a 
sutticient proportion of his fellow partisans think he ought 
to do it. If that doctrine is to prevail we may expect to see 
citizens who are liable to be drafted for service in the White 
Tlense eultivate various subt!e means of avoiding the draft. 
Any harmless thing that will irritate a considerable propor- 
tion of the voters will help. 


A committee of the Massachusetts Legislature is consider- 
ing the expediency of getting more revenue out of automobiles 
in order to repair the damage that they do to the State roads. 
It is the big ears that go at high speed that wear out the 
roads, and that they do wear them out very rapidly the com- 
mittee has been able easily to ascertain. They find, also, that 
the average size of the machines is rapidly increasing. 

Tere is a table of the power of the motor-cars registered in 
Massachusetts in 1908 and 1906: 


1903, 1906 
ROTC BE MR re 5s Go io.s a sds ks cw cae eis 85.97% 23.73% 
cl Ug Te ide Sa PS ar arersma rer eee nar ae 10.78 32.69 
AP eee TMD soi ic Faia 5-09 6.504 Sei ole' sg niavre'e ate 2.96 25.05 
ios kom dig ck Sea eR 10 8.96 
Meio gin cee caso 9 5 oo sie ks swe a vis enevs 19 : 7.23 
RPM ar ORRIN bie. 5 cutielecs ors -¥ S29 we: esors aidis's le 00 2.34 


This year there were over 13,000 cars registered in the State. 
It is computed that they damage the roads to the extent of 
&50,000 annually. The proposition is to collect this sum 
from their owners by an annual registration fee proportionate 
to the power of each machine; the 10-horse-power car to pay 
three dollars, and so on up, adding a dollar to the fee for 
each 10 horse-power up to 50, making the largest fee eight 
dollars. This seems a reasonable suggestion and likely to be 
popular with the motorists. 
Tn the autobiography of the Duke of Argyll there are some 
nice things said about some of our old-fashioned Americans, 
and perhaps—we trust so—like compliments may truthfully 
be paid to some modern Americans. At least the recent gar- 
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lands of Mr. Howrtts cannot yet be withered unless he has 
been unduly careless with them, while Lowe.u’s flowers were 


renewed from time to time for many a year. It was sixty 
years ago, nearly, that the Duke met SuMNeER and Prescott, 
who became “ fast friends for life” with the ArayLis. These 
were exceptional men, indeed, and evidently the ArGyLts, the 
CarLIsSLes, the SuTHERLANDS, and the SHarrespurys of the day 
were entertaining Americans who had cultivated their minds, 
our millionaires having not yet taken their automobiles and 
other attractions across the ocean. ArayLu found that “Amer- 
icans of the highly cultivated class appear to have an open- 
ness and artlessness of nature which give and invite confi- 
dential friendship.” It is pleasant to feel that this is doubt- 
less as true to-day as it was sixty years ago. Of Emerson, our 
great philosopher, he had some doubts. He loved his sweet- 
ness, but found him lacking in intellectual bone and gristle; 
but he added: “ Tis countenance was beautiful in a way. It 
was full of sweet tranquillity, as if we were all living in the 
best possible of worlds, and had nothing to do but to interpret 
it aright in order to realize that it was so. He had none of 
the sadness of the old Stoies, but all that was loftier in him 
than in them seemed to be simply borrowed from Christian- 
ity, only without acknowledgment.” In the noble face of 
Enizaneti’ Fry he read, as if written there, “The Peace of 
God which passeth all understanding.” THe found in Mrs. 
Strowk, who visited England soon after the publication of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, an inspired prophetess, whose “mind 
was inflamed for the honor of Christianity itself.” These 
are brief and inadequate extracts from a charming book, and 
show that there were Englishmen and Seotehmen before the 
present era of marked éordiality who found Americans who 
were very different from those who used to be described by 
Englishmen who wrote for a penny or who had invested in 
bad State bonds. 


An interesting disparity of opinion has resulted from the 
presence of an African Bushman pygmy boy in a large eage 
provided for monkeys in the Bronx Zoo, in New York. The 
little African, whose name is Oro Benaa, visited the St. Louis 
fair, and, liking the country, came back with Dr. Verner, a 
traveller, who expects presently to take him to North Caro- 
lina. When he arrived there was difficulty about providing 
lodging for him. Benca was too wild for hotel life, even at 
the Astoria, and not being used to civilization, required at- 
tentive guardianship. Finding that wild creatures are made 
comfortable in the Zoo, Dr. Verner saw Director Tlornapay, 
who said he would take care of Bencaa, and gave him quarters 
at the Zoo. Benoa has been happy there, and has established 
very friendly relations with a chimpanzee, who came over on 
the same steamer with him, and whom he likes to visit in 
the big outdoor cage where the monkeys take exercise. THis 
visits to the monkeys’ cage proved so interesting to visitors 
that the newspapers talked about it. So it came to the 
attention of the Colored Baptist Ministers’ Conference, which 
took the view that Benga was giving a degrading exhibition 
of a human being in a cage with apes, and appointed a com- 
mittee of four ministers and a layman to do something 
about it. 


working on the case. 
superintendent of the 


At this writing the committee is 
Tts lay member is Mr. Gorpon, the 
Howard Orphan Asylum in Brooklyn. He thinks Benca be- 
longs with the colored orphans, and offers to take him. The 
objection to that is that Benca would be no more at home 
with civilized black children than with civilized white ones, 
and that, besides, he requires the care of persons who are used 
to wild creatures. The Conference committee, as. repre- 
sented by Superintendent Gorpon, holds that BENG is alto- 
gether too much like a colored Baptist te be exhibited with 
any sort of propriety in a cage with monkeys, but Dr. 
VERNER says he brought the pygmy over to show how wide the 
gap was between the pygmies and the apes, and to prove that 
the “ missing link ” will never be found alive. Mr. Hornapay 
considers BreNGA an interesting ethnological exhibit, and 
gently deprecates the indisposition of the colored Baptists 
to have the public see him. Benaa is soon to go to North 
Carolina, where Dr. Verner will send him to school, and 
qualify him to disclose even more impressively than now 
how immeasureably far apart is the lowest grade of human 
creature from the highest grade of ape. 















James J. Hill on the Country’s Future 


OnE of the most notable articles lately printed on this side of 
the Atlantic was contributed on September 3 to the New York 
Herald by the great railroad-builder, James J. Hint, Mr. HILp 
begins with challenging our complacent assumption that we are 
discharging a nation’s highest duty, that of a provident trustee 
for posterity. He points out that a hundred millions acres have 
been lost collectively to the people within the last six years. He 
goes on to show that while we cannot practically restrict the 
expansion of our population, we are allowing the principal sources 
of their indispensable supplies to be seriously and disproportion- 
ately depleted. Our area of tillable but as yet unexploited soil 
is rapidly being contracted; our deposits of coal and iron are fast 
becoming exhausted: and our once-boundless forest wealth is 
near extinction. The day will surely come, and, as history is 
measured, may not be distant, when not only for exports but for 
our internal needs agriculture will be our final and so'e resource. 
If that truth be incontrovertible we must awake betimes to a 
necessity which we never yet have recognized, that of making the 
utmost of our soil by reforestation and irrigation, together with 
the organized universal application of the most improved modes 
of agriculture. That is the theme. Now let us glance at salient 
points in the exposition of it. 

Mr. Hiti proceeds to argue that, of the sources from which 
mankind draw all natural wealth, the sea may be eliminated from 
consideration, because it does not now supply more than two or 
three per cent. of man’s food, and cannot be made much more 
largely contributory to his nourishment. Turning to the forest, 
whose product is valuable for shelter and as an accessory in 
the production of wealth, we find it approaching the vanishing- 
point. It is computed that within a quarter of a century we shall 
have nowhere east of the Rocky Mountains a timber product 
worth recording, and shall then be compelled to begin in earnest, 
and on a stupendous scale, the slow process of reforesting. The 
wasteful precesses which have brought our forests to the verge 
of annihilation are being applied just as blindly to the remainder 
of our natural capital. What is taken from the mine can never 
be replaced. feminding us that in less than twenty years 
from this moment the United States will have more than one 
hundred and thirty million inhabitants, Mr. Hr~tt asks, Where 
are these fellow beings, not of some dim, distant age, but of the 
very generation now growing to manhood, to be employed and 
supported? He suggests that when the search-light is suddenly 
turned on the problem thus formulated we recognize in it not a 
mere scholastic speculation, but the grim face of the spectre which 
haunts the unemployed, tramping hateful streets in quest of food 
and shelter. How long can the spectre be conjured by the obtain- 
ing of employment in the manufacturing industries which depend 
on our national production of coal and iron? After noting that 
competent geologists put the life of the better coal measures of 
Europe, considered as a whole, at less than a hundred years, and 
the life of the relatively narrow Pennsylvania anthracite fields at 
little more than fifty vears—our supply of bituminous coal is 
larger, but the demands which it has to meet are many times as 
great—Mr. Hitt considers it a moderate assertion that by the 
middle of the twentieth century, when our population shal! have 
reached the two-hundred-million mark, our best and most con- 
venient coal will have been so nearly consumed that the remainder 
ean only be applied te present uses at an enhanced cost, which 
prebably will compel the entire readjustment of industries and 
revolutionize the common lot. The prospect of the mighty iron 
interest is even more threatening, in the judgment of Mr. HILt, 
who on this subject may be accepted as an expert. He challenges 
contradiction for the averment that our available iron deposits 
have been carefully catalogued, and that all the iron-ore fields 
of national importance have been known for at least twenty years, 
since within that period the whole country has been minutely 
prospected for this king of minerals. According to reasonable 
computations by scientific authorities the existing production of 
iron ore cannot be maintained for half a century, even if we as- 
sume that all the available mineral known to us is extracted 
from the mines. Mr. Hiix, for his part, believes that in the 
year 1950, so far as our own national resources are concerned, 
we shall be approaching an ironless age. For a population of two 
hundred millions our home supply of iron will by that time have 
retreated almost to the plane of the stinted precious metals. Nor 
is there any substitute as yet known whose production and prep- 
aration for practical use would not entail far more expenditure 
than is needed in the case of iron. There is, nevertheless, no doubt 
that not only our manufacturing industries, but our whole com- 
plex industrial life, is so intimately built upon and interwrought 
with cheap iron and cheap coal that they would feel acutely the 
strain of a marked increase in the price of those commodities, and 
would have to suffer dislocating realignment. The peril, Mr. 
HILL repeats, is not one of remote geological times. but one that 
threatens a generation already born. 

If any of our readers should think this prophecy of danger 
fantastic, our great railroad-builder would have them glance at 
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Great Britain. That country, indeed, has not been so extravagant 
as the United States, because it did not compel the quick ex- 
haustion of its resources by a tariff prohibiting imports of coal 
and iron, and because its surplus population could and did scatter 
over the globe. The British people have, however, concentrated, 
and are tending ever more to concentrate their efforts on the sec- 
ondary form of industry, manufacturing, at the sacrifice of the 
primary form, which is the tillage of the soil. The result is that 
their coal is being drawn continually from deeper and deeper 
levels, while their native supply of iron is now nearly exhausted, 
and they are forced to import much of the crude material under 
penalty of closing their furnaces and mills. It is true that even 
in England the process of constriction has only begun: none are 
proclaiming it: only a few are-alive to its ominous significance. 
Yet already the cry of want and suffering goes up from every 
street and alley in urban England. From a million to a million 
and a half of unemployed men and women are packed together in 
her cities, shrieking the dreadful ultimatum: “Damn charity! Give 
us work!” This, in Mr. HILv’s opinion, is only the initial symp- 
tom of the tremendous industrial readjustment which the unwise 
application of industry and the destruction of natural resources 
must ultimately bring about, not only in England, but also in the 
United States. 

Every people, then, and especially a people which exemplifies 
most impressively the princip'e of living on its natural capital, 
will be reduced, in the final appraisal of its estate, to reliance 
upon the soil. This is the sole asset of a nation that does not 
necessarily perish, because it contains within itself, if not abused, 
the capability of infinite renewal. A self-perpetuating race must 
rely upon some self-perpetuating means of support. The first 
step, therefore, for the people of the United States to take, if 
they are to show a decent regard for the welfare of their own 
posterity, is to realize, acutely and thoroughly, the dependence of 
mankind on the cultivation of the soil. After lively realization, 
the next step should be to concentrate popular interest and in- 
vention and hope upon that neglected occupation. As Mr. HIti 
says, his countrymen are still clinging to the skirts of a civiliza- 
tion born of great cities. How true this is may be seen from the 
fact that at this moment we are using a slang which calls the 
stupid man a “farmer.” With us genius has shunned the farm, 
and expended itself for the most part upon mechanical appliances 
and the manifold activities of commerce, whose favorable reactions 
filter back but slowly to the plot of ground on which stands un- 
shakab!y planted the real master of himself and of his destiny. 
As things are now, the science of agriculture in the maturest 
meaning of the term is something almost unknown in the United 
States. What we are familiar with is a light scratching of the 
soil, and the extraction of all it can be made to yield by the most 
rapidly exhaustive method. Except in isolated instances, on small 
tracts tilled here and there by people commonly regarded as 
cranks, and except in a few government experiment stations, no 
attempt is made in our republic to deal with the soil scientifically, 
generously, or even fairly. In manufactures we have come to con- 
sider with the utmost wariness small economies, including the 
utilization of by products formerly consigned to the scrap-heap, 
comprehending that we thus may compass the difference between 
bankruptey and -profit. In farming, on the other hand, we are 
satisfied with a yield relatively insignificant, if compared with 
that of some foreign countries, a puny yield gained, too, at the 
expense of the most rapid soil deterioration. We are satisfied 
with a national average annual product of only $11 38 per aere, 
at the cost of a diminishing annual return from the same fields, 
when we might just as well secure from them two or three times 
that sum. Here, then, is a draft which, as things are, we do not 
draw, but which we might draw, upon the future, with the abso- 
lute certainty that it would not be dishonored. It is Mr. H1tr’s 
profound conviction that all this will change if we come, as he 
believes we will come, to comprehend our nation’s problem aright, 
because a larger and truer comprehension of agriculture as our 
main resource, and our most dignified and independent oceupa- 
tion, will in the ultimate future point to their just aim, the 
improvement of methods and the increase of yield, the wisdom, 
the science, and the willing labor of scores of millions who may 
thus transmit to their remote posterity an unimpaired inheritance. 
Mr. Hiv has been called pessimistic, and so he is, as regards in- 
terpretation of existing and immediately prospective tendencies. 
Nevertheless, he is an optimist, too, because of his ingrained belief 
in the capacity of enlightened American manhood to work out 
eventually its own salvation. 


The Modern Prophet 


AT a recert socialistic ball, given at a camp in the>Adirondacks, 
there loomed above the throng in a small balcony overlooking the 
seene, the tragic countenance of the peasant-prophet Gorky, sur- 
rounded by the little trio of devoted people who constitute his 
family—his wife, his adopted son, and his secretary. To these: 
three people, at any rate, whatever he may seem to the world at 
large, the Russian writer wears the triple halo of genius, saint, 















and martyr. Tall, awkward, unsmiling, profoundly impressive, 
there is something in the personality of the Russian which leads 
one to gather together the known facts of his history, and to search 
his works to find out what one can of this soul, so completely out 
of the running with average mortals. Since his unfortunate 
début in this country, Gorky has been very retiring, accepting the 
hospitality offered to him, but avoiding all contact with a people 
whom he has first misunderstood in admiration and now mis- 
understands in acrimony, a nation, probably, less able than any 
other civilized nation to do him justice or to understand his 
strange, rude genius. 

Despite the virulence of his published utterances, the main 
impression GoRKY makes when he addresses one is that of offering 
unspoken reverence and sympathy. He never smites, but when he 
greets you a ray of sunlight somehow strikes across his grim, 
stern features, and his greeting is all warmth and kindness; in 
some indefinable way his whole personality radiates benevolence. 
In direct intercourse all awkwardness drops from him, his bearing 
is courtly in its deference and consideration, and, above all, one 
is conscious of a great and suffering soul viewing our mismanaged 
life. 

Perhaps no supreme genius has been more misunderstood than 
this one. His admirers have misunderstood him no less than his 
detractors. Those who have received him with greatest acclaim, 
and he has received the highest honors, the most enthusiastic 
ovations ever offered to a writer in Russia, have been those who 
believed in him as the leader of political reforms; his detractors, 
seeing his unfitness for a conventional civilization, have belittled 
his splendid sincerity, his unpremeditated utterance of the truth. 

It hardly needs saying that Gorky’s genius is not that of the 
sage, of the patient, wise man, who takes account of all forces, 
who understands the whole matter before he speaks. It is the 
genius of a burning heart, of a great, unreserved pity for suffer- 
ing, of a vehement scorn for small comforts and conformities. 

Our national distrust and dislike grow out of an almost insuper- 
able difficulty in comprehending violence. A woman of some 
mental activity was recently found on the very verge of despair 
over the difficulties of the domestic situation; it was not, she said, 
the mere difficulty of finding an honest and faithful housemaid, 
it was the whole impossible problem of being and doing all that 
was required of her; to be a lady, fulfil the social and maternal 
and wifely obligations, and make the home run smoothly and with- 
out clashes in the present state of service seemed an impossibility. 
“Well,” said the detached friend, looking on at the trouble, “ it 
is unquestionably a discomfort, but if I were going to shed tears 
about anything, I should remember that there is a famine in 
India. Hundreds and hundreds of people are starving to. death 
there to-day; that is something to despair about.” No tears fell. 
It required an unwonted stretch of the imagination to weep over 
the hundreds dying of the agonizing pangs of hunger in India, 
but in the light of that living fact the problem of dust and 
housemaids assumed something of its real import. To Gorky our 
profoundest concerns seem slight and insignificant, and our imagina- 
tion can with difficulty stretch to his knowledge of human agony. 
Gorky has run the whole gamut of agonies. The descendant of 
men famed for cruelty and for miserliness, one grandfather was 
degraded from the ranks of the army of Nicnoras I. for wanton 
brutality to his soldiers, a quality which he afterwards exercised 
without restraint upon his family and his servants, while the 
maternal grandfather who brought him up was known in his 
neighborhood as a bigot, a skinflint, and a hypocrite. Gorky’s 
father died when he was four years old, and his mother handed 
him over to his grandfather, and never again troubled herself 
about him. At the age of four he fell victim to cholera, a disease 
of which his father, catching it from him, died; at seven he had 
smallpox; and at nine, still ignorant and illiterate, he was put 
out to earn his own living behind the counter of a book-store. 
Despite his further pitiful pushing from pillar to post, working 
in the shop of an icon-painter, as scullery boy for a cook on board 
«a river steamer, working in an underground cracknel bakery, 
where the light of day never pierced the Cimmerian gloom of the 
stifling hole in which he labored from early morning fill ten at 
night, his strange, unquenchabie genius yet flowered. The cook 
on the steamer taught him to read, and with this advantage he 
raised himself to the level where he is easily recognized as one 
of the most poetic and forceful writers of Russia. 

Naturally enough the virtues he glorifies are not of the kind to 
he understood in the pleasantest and most conventional country 
of civilization. It would be difficult for any one in our land of 
free public education, organized charities, societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelties to children and to animals, to fathom the suf- 
ferings of a man who, with the awful capacity of genius to feel 
in himself and for others, had been, even as a little child, so 
initiated into the miseries and the vices and the degradations of 
life. 

Doubtless if his books were well known here they would win 
him little popularity. The intensity, the vehemence, the insistence 
upon reality, candor, the unabashed holding up of the mirror to 
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life as he has seen it, the heart-rending pictures he paints of the 
breaking of the individual on the social wheel, the quenching of 
the great, primal, personal virtues in the smelting fire of a social 
system, are too rude, too rough, too alien, to be understood. 


Few men can utter the whole truth. And the primal virtues 
of courage, force, candor, love, must be reborn, divested of egoism 
before they appear sublime—not suicide in despair, but the glad 
abnegation of life for others; not alternate spasms of hatred and 
raptures of love, but the still waters of brotherly affection—are the 
conquering and universal forms. Those who offer us the highest 
ideals are the greatest prophets, but those who unmask hypocrisy 
and pettiness and selfishness serve life, too. And this great genius, 
misunderstood, one day received with acclaim and the next rele- 
gated to obscurity and oblivion, must at least have the consolation 
ef knowing that when his little detractors lie in that utter oblivion 
which best crowns the average man, his name will be honored 
for all that he has suffered, all he has attempted, all he has 
overcome. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Senator Epwarp Wotcorr had a more genial view of WILLIAM 
McKINLEY than is expressed by Joun S. WISE in his recent book, 
notwithstanding the sombre disappointment in his tone. “1 go into 
the White House,” said: he toa friend in the Senate, “ for some of the 
luscious fruit of patronage hanging on its inner walis. The gracious 
gardener receives me so sweetly that I go away satiated with the 
rich odors of the things I seek, and it is only when T see you and 
other friends of the administration that I realize—so sadly—that 
the fruit itself is hanging there still.” 

Where Wise is harsh, Tomas B. REED when 
he spoke of the President, whom he always called “* Witt-yuM.” 

“I do not see how so sensible a man as Admiral Dewey could 
have said that he would consent to be President because the job 
was easy,” said the man in the club. 

“Oh, I think I know,” responded REED. “ When George started 
for home from Manila he thought that he might get a huge medal, 
for that’s the way the great republic rewards its heroes. But when 
he landed in New York 75,000,000 people met him on the wharf 
and said, ‘GEORGE, you’ve got to be our President.’ ‘No,’ said 
Grorce, ‘I’m a simple sailor and I'll stick to my trade.’ But he 
went down to Washington, and after he’d looked over WILL-yuM he 
telegraphed back, ‘I can do that.’” 





was sardonic 


The death of JAMES Knorr will bring sincere regret to many 
who hold in affectionate remembrance a certain well-known hotel 
on South Washington Square of which Mr. Knorr was landlord 
for a decade and a half. ‘This hostelry had attained during his 
management to the dignity and mellowness of an institution. For 
years it has been peculiarly a refuge for newly married persons 
who were not yet rich, particularly those of literary and artistic 
prepossessions; and many a romance has matured within its 
singularly comfortable walls. Mr. Knorr must have had, too, a 
certain satisfaction in the fact that his apartment-hotel was for 
years a kind of nursery of literary talent, and the home of many 
persons who had achieved prominence in letters and art. On its 
register have appeared the names of George INNES, FRANK Norris, 
NorMAN DuncCAN, Mrs. Rospert Lovuts STEVENSON, LLOYD OSBOURNE, 
MariE MANNING, OWEN JOHNSON, JULIET WILBoR ToMPKINS, and 
others equally well known. By sheltering efficiently some of the 
great and many of the nearly great Mr. Knorr did an enviable 
service, which was the more interesting in that it helped to keep 
alive the traditions (descending from the o’d University Build- 
ing) of the locality in which he lived. 


When James J. Hitx talks of farming he talks as a railroad 
expert. He has intensively cultivated his agricultural talent in 
order to make freight for his railroad, and, with the aid of his 
model farm near St. Paul, he has taught the farmers along the 
Great Northern what they can best grow for their own profit, for 
by doing so they profit the road also. : ’ 

“Do you raise black Essex pigs, Mr. HILL?” asked the Governor 
of Minnesota. 

«Tee 

The Congressman from Minnesota, who did not know as much 
about pigs as he thought he did, pricked up his ears. 

“Well,” said the Governor, “ March is a critical time in a 
young pig’s life, Mr. Hii.” 

Mr. HILt assented. 

“ What do you feed him?” 

“Green fodder.” 

“Dry or wet?” 

se Dry.” 

“There’s where you make a mistake, Mr. Hii,” triumphantly 
exclaimed the Congressman: “it takes a pig three times as long 
to eat dry fodder as wet.” 

** And how much do you reckon the pig’s time to be worth?” said 
Mr. Hitt, thus closing the conversaticn. — 
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Havana, September 1, 1906 

HEN the Cuban revolutionists took to the field on 

August 17 the government was astounded. True, there 

had been much bitterness over the election last fall, 

and there were killings of Moderates by Liberals, and 

of Liberals by Moderates; also there was a menacing 
display of discontent by José Miguel Gomez, the Liberal candidate 
for President of the republic, who withdrew from the contest and 
publicly declared that the government party had packed the regis- 
tration lists and intended to carry the election by force if neces- 
sary. Yet the rulers of the youngest republic were caught all un- 
prepared when the first clash of arms came. They declared that the 
uprising amounted to very little; that the Rural Guard would, 
within a fortnight at furthest, chop it down with their machetes 
or blow it away with their Winchesters. In spite of the many 
incendiary utterances of last fall, often repeated, the revolutionists 
were able to perfect their plans unmolested; so that for the first 
two weeks of the rebellion the men in the woods harried the coun- 
try as they chose. 

They were and they are and they will probably continue to be 
most polite about it. They have helped themselves and are help- 
ing themselves every day to horses, cattle, and every kind of sup- 
plies. The country people do not complain. In return for what 
they seize the rebels give nice little written receipts acknowledging 
that they have taken such and such goods, “ which are to be paid 
for in full as soon as the government is properly constituted ”“— 
which means, of course, when they win. 

President Palma and his advisers, at the outset stricken breath- 
less by surprise, have since the first shock busied themselves night 
and day creating, arming, and organizing an army. They have 
thirteen millions of dollars in the treasury of the republic, and 
with that war fund as a basis they are swearing in new soldiers 
at the rate of two thousand a week. They intend to put twenty 
thousand men in the field, and they declare that by the end of 
October the revolution will be only a memory. 

Poor Cuba! “The richest and most beautiful land that ever 
human eye beheld” has increased in riches and in beauty since 
Columbus thus wrote of it in his report. Only yesterday its people 


seemed to be destined to happiness and ever-increasing prosperity. 
To-day one-half of the lovely land is a huge battle-field, not yet 
devastated, but sure to be sacked and burned if the strife con- 
tinues. To give anything like the exact number of revolutionists 
under arms is impossible at this writing. But this much is cer- 
tain—there are enough well-armed, well-mounted, and excellently 
fed Azaldos—literally, * Uprisen ones “—in the western half of the 
island to keep an army of 20,000 men busy for many months. 

The island of Cuba is 800 miles long and 80 miles wide. In 
shape it is like a scimitar, with the point of the blade extended 
toward Key West 80 miles to the westward, and the curved blade 
swinging up into the Atlantic Ocean toward the United States on 
the north. Draw «a line from north to south across the middle of 
the scimitar—the line of Butcher Weyler’s trocha from Moron to 
Jucaro—and you cut off the fighting half from the peaceful half 
of the island. West of the line are the provinces cf Santa Clara, 
Matanzas, Havana, and Pinar del Rio, and in these districts the 
fighting is being carried on to-day with as much vigor as was the 
war against Spain. 

In these stricken provinces are the great sugar-plantations, the 
vast orchards and gardens in which fruits and vegetables are 
grown for New York’s winter market, also the rich tobacco-planta- 
tions. In the famous Vuelta Abajo (Lower Valley) of Pinar del 
Rio is grown the finest tobacco in the world. It is almost certain 
that there will be no tobacco crop.in Cuba this year. The reason 
will be shown later in this article. As for the sugar crop, that, 
too, is threatened with destruction if the rebellion is not ended 
within this month. 

Meantime the people of Havana sit fast and pay little heed 
to the tumult and the shouting of the captains. As I write this a 
drove of recruits, newly uniformed and hustled into battalion, is 
marching down the Prado and past this hotel to the railway 
station, whence they are to be shipped to Pinar del Rio, where 
most of the battles are waged just now. These men are going to 
fight for their country. They are throwing their lives into the 
seale in order that Cuba’s government may remain undisturbed. 
Do you remember how New York became boisterous, even hysterical, 
with patriotic fervor when the Seventy-first, the Sixty-ninth, the 
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Recruiting at the Malecon for the Army of the Cuban Republic 
THESE OFFICERS, WHO ARE ORGANIZING THE “ FOREIGN LEGION ” TO DO THE ARTILLERY FIGHTING FOR TIIE GOVERNMENT ARE, FROM 
LEFT TO RIGHT, LIEUTENANT ADOLPH FITTIG, CAPTAIN GEORGE RENO, COLONEL HERBERT A. CLEWS, COLONEL MARCOS MORALES, AND 
CAPTAIN E. B. 
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WEBSTER, THE GOVERNMENT TROOPS UNDER CAPTAIN WEBSTER RECENTLY DEFEATED THE REBELS AT LAS OVAS 
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Twelfth, and the rest of our 


And so the mixed warrior- 





regiments marched away to 
fight the Spaniard? Stretch 
your imagination to the very 
antithesis of those outbursts 
and you will have a picture 
of the scenes as the Cuban 
volunteers go out to war. The 
silence in the streets is 
broken only by the scraping 
of their feet. 

These hardy fellows have 
come from the Malecon, the 
old Spanish fort of crumply 
gray and greenish-black stone 
on the point at the left of 
the harbor of Havana. Here 
Colonel Mareos Morales, 
swart, burly veteran of the 
war of independence, has 
charmed them up to the desk 
of the recruiting officer. For 
two days they have been in- 
structed in the elements of 
drill. Now they are pushed 
into new uniforms of brown 
muslin- drilling very like 
khaki; Remington-Lee rifles 
are thrust into their hands, 
and away they go to the field 
of glory. They are a motley 
lot — clerks, laborers, milk- 
men, students, merchants, 
farmers; of every color under 
the tropical sky—white, 
brown, black, yellow.* At least 
half of them are veterans of 








fledglings and veterans plod 


up the hill, animated now 
and then by a_ few bugle 
notes, and at Central Park, 
the heart of the city, they 
turn sharply to the left. 
There is a rush of small boot 
blacks and black newsboys to 
gape in silence at the spec- 
tacle. You see, these little 
merchants are too young to 
remember the war of eight 
years ago, and they are now 
seeing soldiers for the first 
time. I drop the pen and 
lean on the rail of the 
baleony to watch. Some- 
where in the Central Park 
one man cheers. Hark! He 
cheers a second time. He 
alone of all the scores of 
thousands in this busy city 
cheers the poor devils who 
are going out to meet death 
in the long grass, to meet 
death alone, helpless, under 
the savage sun and the glar- 
ing blue sky with its buz- 
zards impatient. 

“You are not cheering— 
no?” remarks a gentleman of 
Havana to his friend on the 
sidewalk beneath my balcony. 
They are smoking cigarettes 
and talking very slowly. 

“No-o-0,” replies the 

















the war of independence. 

They are all trim, wiry, 
strong-looking fellows. Their 
shoulders are far from being 
squared in the best West 
Point fashion, and they don’t 
step out as briskly as a drill- 
master would have them. Yet they have a businesslike appearance. 
Their dark eyes are bright and alert, their chests of good develop- 
ment and their waist-lines well defined. The prevailing type is 
long and lean—slouching greyhounds, some one called them. After 
all, it is not absolutely essential to be a dandy to win battles, as 
Lord Roberts can testify concerning the Boers. 

Does all Havana cheer its slim young heroes? Not one cheer. 
Few of the saunterers and none of the carriage folk so much as 
stop to look at them. War? Yes; there is some sort of dis- 
turbance, they believe, out in the provinces, where the Liberals are 
trying to shoot sedition out of the Moderates who would really 
like to be in their places, feeding on government pap. 


Brigadier-General Faustino Guerra 
LEADER OF THE REVOLUTIONARY FORCES IN CUBA 


second gentleman. “No. 
Why should I cheer? They 


are getting two dollars a day, 
American, besides fifty cents 
each day for food. And when 
it is all over we pay, you and 
I. For my part, I don’t see 
why there must be all this fighting. There will be more elections 
some day. And if they fight very long, business will be ruined.” 

All of which leads, naturally enough, to a look at the other 
side of the picture. 

“What do the revolutionary soldiers get?” I asked a Cuban 
whose school and college days were spent in New York. ‘“ What 
inducements are offered to the country men to match themselves 
against these two-dollar-a-day fellows? They know, of course, 
that when all is done they have no chance for political preferment.” 

“Of course they know,” he replied. “But see. How many 
thousands of poor fellows in New York will go to the primaries 
and fight and endure cracked heads and broken bones for the sake 





























Guerrilla No. 1, otherwise the First Regiment, Cuban Militia, at Guines 
THE SECOND OFFICER FROM THE LEFT IS COLONEL JOSE D’ESTRAMPES, AND THE THIRD FROM THE RIGHT, IN FRONT OF THE MILIT®A- 
MEN, IS LIEUTENANT-COLONEL RAMON AHUMADA, A NEPHEW OF ANTONIO MACEO, AND A VETERAN OF THE LATE WAR FOR FREEDOM 
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The hungry ones proclaimed 














that the party in power in- 
tended to resort to fraud and 
violence at the coming elec- 
tion. Enrique Villuendas, a 
fiery young lawyer, and Al- 
fredo Zayas were the leaders 
of the Liberals in the Cham- 
ber and the Senate, respect- 
ively. Zayas is still alive. 
Something happened to Vil- 
luendas not unlike that which 
happened to candidate Will- 
iam Goebel, at Lexington, 
Kentucky, half a dozen years 
ago. One hour before the sad 
event Villuendas telegraphed 
Zayas: “The assassins have 
not got me yet. Either they 
are afraid or they haven’t been 
paid.” 

Sefior Villuendas met a 
few political friends in a 
hotel at Cienfuegos. As they 
were leaving his room the 
chief of police hurried in. 
He scowled, and picked up the 
revolver of Villuendas from 
the table (in this country re- 
volvers are commoner than 
bread and butter. Villuen- 

















Part of Guerrilla No. J returned from a Two Days’ Search for the Rebel Forces 


THE DETACHMENT IS HALTED BEFORE THE GUINES CIFY HALL, MILITARY HEADQUARTERS OF THE DISTRICT. 
JULIO RODRIGUEZ-BAZ 


THE OFFICER IN COMMAND IS LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 


of aiding their district leaders? Do they all get political jobs? 
No; not one-fifth of them. It is like that in Cuba. Whenever we 
hear that Sefor Don So-and-so has gone to the long grass in the 
So-and-so province, we know exactly how many have gone with him 
to join the Azaldos. Each of these men, adroit politician, per- 
suasive orator, is like your New York district leader. 

“Imagine yourself in a little Cuban town to-night. Word has 
been passed among the big plantations and the small holdings that 
Sefior Don So-and-so wants to see his friends this evening at the 
market-place. 

“* Boys,’ says the Sefior, ‘I am sad to have to tell you that the 
fight for liberty is not yet ended. You were all with me in the 
glorious battles for independence. Will you follow me now to the 
field and fight to free our country from the tyranny of the 
Moderatos ?’ 

“ And do they follow him? Yes; every man Jack of them. - They 
get no pay. They are liable to die of fever or »f wounds; but 
these things don’t count against the oratory of their trusted friend. 
It is a pleasant life they lead in the open, living on the country 
like Robin Hood and his merry men, with just enough fighting to 
make the game interesting. They don’t know much about Cuba 
Libre, but they'll fight for the Boss any time.” 

The facts I have just related are only a few of the many things 
that puzzle a simple American who seeks to find out the why and 
wherefore of the course of this extraordinary war. And, by the 
way, we must be careful not 
to call it a war, for the gov- 


das’s friend, Senor Fernandez, 
thinking him in danger, open- 
ed fire defensively on the chief 
of police. 

Sefior Villuendas ran_ to 
eall back his departing 
friends. The secretary of the 
chief of police shot him in the 
arm. He dashed back, throttled the secretary and beat him to the 
floor. As he knelt on the secretary’s chest a policeman killed Vil- 
luendas with a bullet in the back of the neck. The chief of police 
was killed, too. There were many wounded. This was on Septem- 
ber 22, the day before the primaries. 

Arrests were made, of course. The courts did nothing, equally 
of course. That skirmish was really the first battle of this revolu- 
tion. The Liberals swore to avenge Villuendas. They swore: it 
openly. 

José Miguel Gomez, son of the great leader in the war of inde- 
pendence, formally withdrew from the Presidential campaign a 
few days before election, declaring that he knew the government 
had arranged to claim everything and that he had no chance. The 
American system of attacking disputed elections in the courts is 
unknown in Cuba. The predestined losers avoided the polling- 
places; but they have ever since demanded a new election. 

From the day that Tomaso Estrada Palma was declared re- 
elected President of the Cuban Republic the Liberals clamored for 
revenge. Louder and louder their threats of violence grew in an 
incessant crescendo that culminated on August 17, when a band of 
Uprisen Ones under Seftor Don Capitano Ravena attacked the Rural 
Guards at Arroyo Hondo, near the town of Pinar del Rio. 

And did they kill any one? Oh no! That would have been 
grossly bad form at the formal opening of a revolution. The 
gentleman of the Liberal persuasion fired from their resurrected 





ernment declares the uprising 





to be merely a succession of 
simultaneous breaches of the 
peace—the sort of occurrences 
that should be dealt with by 
the local correctional courts. 
For Cuba is a sort of Alice’s 
Wonderland, where it doesn’t 
matter so much what things 
are as what they are called. 

The greatest surprise to the 
simple American mind is why 
President Palma did not nip 
the revolt in the bud. He had 
warnings enough. His col- 
leagues had begged him every 
day since last May to be up 
and doing, told him the Lib- 
erals were plotting his de- 
struction. But— 

“President Palma is an 
honest man,” explains General 
Freyre-Andrade, Speaker of 
the Lower Chamber. “ He is 
so honest that he will not be- 
jieve other men dishonest until 
the proof is too overwhelming 
to be resisted.” 




















Quite so. Yet please ob- 





serve the course of events. 
More than a year ago the 
hungry Liberals, who were out 
of office, began to snarl at the 
fat Moderates, who were in. 


The Raw Material from which President Palma is improvising the Army of the Cuban Republic 


VOLUNTEERS ENTERING THE MALECON, THE CHIEF RECRUITING STATION OF HAVANA. UPON ENLISTMENT 
THEY RECEIVE TWO DOLLARS A DAY AND FIFTY CENTS ALLOWANCE FOR RATIONS 
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revolutionary Remingtons a volley 


First Regiment of Cuban Volun- 





of bullets in the general direction 
of the Rural Guards, shouted, 
* Viva Cuba Libre and the Consti- 
tution!” drove the spurs deep in 
their foam-flecked steeds, then 
charged—in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

That may all sound funny to us 
simple Americans; and if it does 
we can correct our point of view 
by considering our own gladiators, 
who shake hands and smile before 
battering each other ferociously, 
or our lawyers who in the inter- 
vals of legal mortal combat 
refer affectionately to one another 
as “my learned brother.” They 
order these things differently in 
Cuba, and if the revolution began 
in bloodless battle there have been 
tragedies enough since that be- 
ginning. 

From the moment the Azaldos 
took to the hills of Pinar del Rio 
the tobacco farmers abandoned 
all ideas of preparing for a crop. 
Usually this is the course fol- 
lowed: ‘The farmer burns the 
brush, grass, ete., cff a patch of 
virgin soil in the hills and therein 
plants the tobacco seed. When 
the tender shoots are as big as 
the lettuce we transplant in the 
north, they are carried down to 
the Vuelta Abajo and carefully 
planted in the fields in which they 
grow to maturity. Too much 
rain or too little in the seedling 
stage is fatal to success. Sep- 








teers (officially called Guerrilla 
No. 1), now numbering some 
four hundred men and com- 
manded by Colonel José d’Es- 


trampes. He is a veteran of the 
war of independence, although he 
is still in the early thirties and 
hasn’t a gray hair in his head. 
He has a fighting record that any 
man should be proud of, and has 
resigned the post of assistant to 
the Mayor of Havana, in charge 
of the police department, to take 
command of Guerrilla No. 1. 
He attended school and college 
among us, and knows his New 
York as well as he knows his own 
bedroom. 

“What the dickens is the mat- 
ter with the Giants?” he asked 
me; aside, in the tone of one New- 
Yorker offering condolence to an- 
other. “They haven’t won any- 
thing since Johnny McGraw for- 
“ feited that game by barring out 
the umpire. There you are—just 
like our foolish Azaldos. They 
found they’d lost the election, so 
they sulked and began fighting. 
And they’ll finish like the unfor- 
tunate Giants—led off into a los- 
ing battle.” 

The military headquarters of 
Giiines are in the Ayuntamiento, 
or City Hall. This is a three- 
story building of vellowish-gray 
stone and cement, with a patio, or 
court, in the middle. Here 
squads of raw recruits were being 














drilled in the handling of guns 





tember 15 is the very latest day 
on which the seed can be planted 
so as to have proper tobacco 
shoots for transplantation. So 
we shall probably have no crop 
this year. 

Sugar-cane ripens late in Octo- 
ber. At that time it burns like 
laths. The Liberais declare they 
will put the torch to the cane if their demands for the unseating 

‘of President Palma and the holding of a new clection are not 
granted. 

Within an incredibly short time after the affair at Arroyo Hondo 
hundreds of revolutionary bands appeared as if by magic in the 
field. The men are all well armed and excellently mounted on the 
tough, wiry little native horses. The guns they carry are Rem- 
ington rifles, effective up to 1200 yards. Every town from the old 
Jugaro-Moron trocha to Guadiana Bay is threatened by a band of 
Uprisen Ones. These Azaldos stay off in the woods ail day, playing 
Robin Hood and enjoying it immensely. After curfew has left the 
night to darkness and to them, they jiggle down to town on their 
pacing ponies and fire a few volleys at the Rural Guard, accom- 
panying the volleys with proper cries. Then back to the woods. 

What does this accomplish? Nothing, as we understand war; 
a great deal, as Cubans understand it. For the government must 
protect its towns. To do so it must reinforce the Rural Guard 
with the volunteer Guerrillas it is now hastily enlisting. There 
were only 3000 Rural Guards (something between gendarmes and 
Texas Rangers) at the beginning of hostilities. The government 
now has 7000 men in the field, intending finally to have 20,000, 
as I have said. 

The revolutionists purpose to worry the new army, not to fight 
it. For, they argue, as soon as the back of the Palma government 
has been broken by the burden of expensive war, ‘intervention by 
the United States must follow. And intervention is what the 
Azaldos long have sought. That is the only form of quo warranto 
proceedings they understand. The government officials declare that 
intervention will not be needed, because within a short time after 
they have organized their army they will crush the rebellion. , 

But can they crush it? In an effort to get a closer view of the 
crushing process I went out the other day to Giiines. the chief town 
of the rich Havana province next to Havana city itself, and forty- 
five miles west of here. The railroad ride was through a broad, 
rich, fertile valley whose moist red earth was yielding luscious 
crops of sugar-cane, fodder corn, grass, oranges, bananas, and 
cocoanuts. The valley .was spread out like a vast oval tray, of 
which the sloping rim was the blue mountains whose feathery 
royal palms brushed the sky far away. All the way to Giiines the 
words of the great discoverer kept repeating themselves again and 
again—* the richest and most beautiful land that ever human eye 
heheld.” 

Nature has poured out her riches upon it. The sun was jovially 
beaming from a turquoise sky. Swift rivers of green; water from 
the limestone of the mountains swept past sedgy banks and 
afforded drink and cooling for the cattle. . Somehow it seemed a 
crime that the people of this fair land should be driven to want, 
many of them to cruel death, because of the sordid quarrel of the 

Ins and the Outs. 
To defend the rich town of Giiines, already so amply intrenched 
in its own death-dealing aroma, the government has assigned the 


Colonel Herbert A. Clews at the Malecon 


HE IS THE ARTILLERY EXPERT IN COMMAND OF CUBA’S 
‘“ KOREIGN LEGION ” 
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and the use of the machete as a 


weapon. These new men had never 
used guns, but they were tre- 


mendously in earnest and they 
went through the motions of load- 
ing, aiming, firing, ejecting shells, 
and loading again with unflagging 
zeal. The machete, of course, was 
familiar—the long, thick, straight, keen blade, a scant yard from 
point to hilt, with which the laborers he down sugar-cane. The 
greatest weight of the blade is at the point, so that a chop or slash 
of it will shear through a rifle-barrel as easily as a fork through 
a Welsh rarebit. The blades are made at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

“The boys have handled the machete all their lives,” said 
Colonel d’Estrampes. “Their right arms are much bigger than 
the left. By the way, I suppose you know a charge of our cavalry 
with machetes will break through a square. We did it often in 
the war of independence.” 

On the upper floors of the Ayuntamiento the Alcalde Ygnacio 
Ayala and all his staff were busy with city affairs—war and peace 
dwelling under one roof in perfect amity. I was tempted to ask 
the alealde a few questions about the health department and the 
villains who ought to put in the drains; but he was an amiable old 
gentleman who looked as if a shock might be fatal, and I knew the 
kind of language he would hear would rend and burn; so I forbore. 

On the roof were two sentinels scanning the roads that led from 

the mountains. 
“Have men here day and night,’ said Colonel d’Estrampes. 
No one can come within leagues without being seen. Not that I 
believe the enemy would dare to come in here; but then, as old 
William said in the play, ‘ you—never—can—tell.’ ” 

The arrangements for the defence of the town seemed admirab!e. 
There were the sentinels on the roof by night and day, others at 
the corners of the principal streets, still others at the outlying 
corners, and outposts on the roads. At the chief squares as one ap- 
proached the City Hall there were breastworks of bags of earth 
with a passageway left open in the middle of the street, and more 
bags of earth ready to stop the gaps in case of need. 

* But you couldn’t coax the enemy in here with a bargain-counter 
advertisement,” mused the Colonel, sadly. “We always have to 
go after them.” 

“Can you hope ever to catch them?” 

“Oh yes. The trouble is that they fire at us from some place 
a mile away, then sprint away on their horses. We follow as fast 
as we can, but our horses are pretty tired before we reach the 
battleground, while they are retreating on fresh horses. Besides, 
they get fresh remounts as often as they like. The country people 
are not: unfriendly to them.” 

“Then what chance have you to catch them?” 

“Just as soon as we can arrange a system of remounts so as 
to keep the rebels moving. You see, they are in the habit of 
slipping away after battle and taking their ease. If we can keep 
them always harassed without a moment of rest they will soon 
disperse to their homes.” 

And there is the whole war situation, very like the days when 
Weyler was in command, except that the government is not trying 
to starve the people. One of the Havana newspapers is publishing 
(Continued cn page 1363.) 
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POETRY AND THE SCHOOLBOY 


By HENRY GREENLEAF PEARSON 


ENGLISH AT THE MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE* OF TECHNOLOGY 








HEN, on a college entrance examination paper, high- 
schoo] graduates express what is to them the difference 
between prose and poetry, the result is illuminating 
after its own kind. The real information is found be- 
tween the lines. Hence it is that the quotations here 
brought together, taken from examination books in English of 
some two hundred boys about to enter the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, form a veritable anthology of wisdom for parents 
and pedagogues. 
The wisdom, let it be said at once, is that of doubt, if not of 
discouragement. Here are boys who in a few years are to take a 
place in the land as educated men. Their mental powers are good; 
at any rate, they have withstood the vigorous discipline of prepara- 
tion, and their teachers’ certificates that they are entitled to at- 
tempt the entrance examinations show that at least they are not 
unfit. In literature they have had the benefit of a course of two 
years or more, which should have given impulse and direction to 
their natural power of getting enjoyment from good books. Yet 
these answers tell a story of misdirected energy on the part of 
teachers and boys which has left the victims belonging to the latter 
class in a pitiable condition. The boys have fought a good fight 
in their study of the required books, ‘but they have brought from 
the field of battle injuries that maim, if they have not altogether 
destroyed. their native power of entering into the spirit of poetry. 
It may seem illogical, perhaps, to collect such testimony from 
boys seeking a technical education, and to apply the conclusions 
drawn from it broadly to the youth of America. Technical stu- 
dents, it will be argued, are in a class by themselves; their atti- 
tude toward poetry is bound to be one of indifference, if not aver- 
sion. But boys of seventeen or eighteen, it is well to remember, 
are as immature in aptitudes as in powers. Subordination of self 
is the great fact of the fitting school age; the boy’s own tastes 
are for a time in abeyance. As a result, likes and dislikes operate, 
not on individuals, but on the mass. Further, it must be borne in 
mind that the boys who wrote these answers came from classes in 
which they studied and recited with students preparing for col- 
lege. The system according to which the preparatory work in 
English for colleges east of the Mississippi is carried on is 
thoroughly organized and is practically universal—a triumph of 
concerted pedagogy. A dozen or fifteen standard works are pre- 
seribed, with which the candidate is expected to be more or-less 
familiar according as the books are for “study” or for “ read- 
ing.” The books are changed from year to year. But the list 
for a given year is meant to be used as a whole.* Clearly, then, 
there is little either in the nature or in the training of the boy 
entering the Institute to distinguish him, as far as the enjoyment 
of literature is concerned, from the ordinary college freshman. 
Naturally, these uniform conditions produce a uniform result. 
Of course, since on the list there are always books which are master- 
pieces, and which at the same time appeal to the imagination of 
youth, the work must for some boys and girls accomplish its in- 
tended purpose of revelation. * Literature,” wrote a student who 
was describing himself at the beginning of his Institute course, 
“which creates a dream land of gold and sunshine, deep shadows, 
and vague castles, is what most appeals to me.” But that is not 
the whole story. In so far as these books are used as preparation 
for an “entrance examination,” both teachers and pupils are 
tempted—nay, are driven—to make the work a mere “ cram.” 
Studying with their eyes riveted on former examination papers, 
boys feel that it is of moment that they know all possible inter- 
pretations of the “two-handed engine at the door,” in Lycidas, 
the number of times that the witches appeared to Macbeth, Burke’s 
six reasons why the American colonists possessed the spirit of 
freedom, and a hundred and one other matters of like consequence. 
The teachers have neither the impulse nor the opportunity to teach 
the love of literature; they cannot show its scope, its relation to 
the world of life: they lose sight of the necessity ot making even 
such an elementary distinction as that between poetry and ‘prose. 
In the hope of demonstrating clearly this evil condition of things, 
the English Department at the Institute required candidates last 
year to write, as a part of their examination, a short theme ex- 
plaining the difference in form and in quality between prose and 
poetry. The answers here given, though few, are representative 
of what was found in the papers. Except for motives of 
humanity, they could be multiplied tenfold. The nature of the 
replies was precisely what might have been expected. Unless the 
writers had escaped the common lot, they displayed perverted 
notions and unhappy prejudices, confirming one in the belief that 
they held their * English ” in derision and disgust. Moreover—and 
this is the important point—the conclusions drawn from _ this 
record have not a particular but a general application. They 
hold good for boys who pursue their higher education either at 
a technical school or at college. If testimony to this effect were 
required from other scurces—from colleges, from fitting schools, 


from the men and women who read for the College Entrance 
Examination Board the English papers of candidates for some 


twenty-five Eastern colleges—it would come like an avalanche at 


the sound of an alpine horn. 


* After 1908 there are to be forty books on the list for ‘ reading,” 
with ten of which the candidate must be acquainted. 
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In marking the papers, no higher standard was demanded than 
could be attained by boys of ordinary powers of perception who, 
either at home or at school, had learned how to read with enjoy- 
ment and profit. Such boys should have been able to give a fairly 
careful and observant discrimination between prose and _ poetry 
in the matter of form, and, in the matter of quality, repetition at 
second-hand of critical comment, with here and there perhaps a 
word or a phrase that showed a ‘true answering back of the spirit’ 
of the boy to the spirit of poetry. In point of fact, these things 
were found. The answers containing them were elementary in 
thought and crude in expression; but they occurred in sufficient 
number to convince one that the question had not been aimed too 
high. For example: 

“ As I always think of poetry, or as 
it seems to be far more elevating and far 
than prose. This may be so in many cases, but it is usually on 
account of the subjects of the compositions. We do not find any 
poems written on liquid air, radium, electricity, or steam, but the 
works in prose on these subjects are innumerable. These powers 
represented in the last statement may, in the course of a century, 
pass out of existence because of the discovery of some other greater 
power, and then the works on these subjects would no longer be 
of any use, but some beautiful poem written on some nature or 
character study at the time when steam was being used would live 
on; for nature and character will never die.” 

The explanations given of the difference in form between prose 
and poetry need little remark. They were, for the most part. 
clumsy but intelligent. Few achieved the masterly terseness of the 
writer who declared that the “ chief form characteristic ” of poetry 
is a “ jagged appearance”; most delivered themselves in a fashion 
of which the following is a fair specimen: 

“ All poetry does not rhyme, although what is commonly called 
poetry must rhyme. Each line must have a metre with a certain 
number of feet, so that when it is read aloud (the hardest test 
to which poetry can be put) all the lines will come out even.’’!* 

In the distinction between the form of poetry and that of prose, 
the crux was to explain the phenomenon of blank verse: 

*“]. Blank verse has a metre to it, the lines all begin with a 
capital and are of a rather uniform length. In other kinds of poetry 
the lines rhyme with one another, and the best poetry seems to flow 
gently from the start to the finish.” 

“2. To me the difference between prose and poetry is this. Prose 
does not rlyme and poetry does. Under such a definition, all 
literature not poetry must be prose. Therefore, Shakespeare's 
works are in prose.” 

From what is found in the answers about the difference in 
quality between poetry and prose, one discovers that the thing 
which makes most impression upon young people is the diffieul- 
ties that attend the reading of poetry. Poetry presents itself as a 
sort of puzzle pattern of language, the game being for them to 
find the clue. For example: 

“ Owing to a quality known as ‘ poet’s license,’ the thoughts are 
separated in many different ways, words changed, and grammatical 
sequence put to rout in an endeavor to keep the metre. Here, how- 
ever, lies the beauty of poetry; the very fact of its many ‘ twist- 
ings and turnings’ to avoid losing the metre only adds to the 
natural beauty of poetry. Some poetry is indeed difficult to read, 
in its full meaning, at first, but if it is true poetry it will soon be 
understood.” 

Still another fact which makes the arduousness of poetry loom 
large is that of allusions. The language of poetry is a thing 
apart, complete in itself; like any other language, it must be 
learned. Unfortunately for these boys, the road in this respect is 
not made smooth for them. Many of the poems selected for them 
to study bristle with mythological terms, the names of heroes, of 
places, and of the personages who in these answers are usually 
called “ deities.” The reading of one of the shorter poems of Milton, 
for example, thus becomes a sort of obstacle race. At every. other 
line the progress of the reader is blocked by the necessity’ of look- 
ing up a proper name in a dictionary, or, even worse, in the 
“notes,” which in school editions fill a space at the end of the 
book often equal to that occupied by the poems themselves. The 
following quotation shows how young readers bark their shins 
against these stumbling blocks. 

‘Poetry contains usually a great many allusions which the reader 
must be familiar with in order to get the full meaning which the 
author tries to convey. Milton’s poetry is hard to understand on 
this account, and unless the reader of his poems has a pretty large 
knowledge of ancient deities, ctc., and a good imagination, he can- 
not get very much from his poetry.” 

After reading these frank confidences—for frank they unques- 
tionably are—one accepts the fact that the difficulty of appreci- 
ating poetry is for many boys not a fugitive notion, but a self- 
ev ident proposition. As one of them puts it: “One does not-as a 


I always like to think of it, 
more lasting in effect 


*In order that the attention of the reader may rot be diverted 
to vagaries of spelling, punctuation, and grammay, I have taken the 
liberty of bringing the answers within the range of normal expression. 
Once or twice, however, when a mispelled word has given a_ per- 
soral character to a sentence, and, by the same token, even a literary 
charm, I have withheld a profaning hand. 



































rule get the meaning of things. when they are written in verse 
form.” But when the corollary which they deduce is stated, it at 
first takes one’s breath away. For overcoming these difficulties 
a means is vouchsafed; it lies in that great and blessed word 
education—education, that is, not in the broad sense of the develop- 
ment of all a man’s faculties, but in the narrow sense of book 
learning and school training. “Poetry is the language of a 
highly educated man, although some poets are not so,” says one 
boy. “It takes an educated man to see wherein the beauty of 
poetry lies,” says another. .A third is more explicit. “ Prose is for 
the common man who has not attended college, while poetry, 
especially the works of Milton, Carlyle, and others, are for the 
college graduate. Even they find it hard to understand Milton 
in * Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Paradise Regained.’ ” 

As soon as the fact of this belief is comprehended—and it is the 
underlying belief of most of these answers—the explanation is not 
far to seek. To a boy caught in the machinery of the cramming 
system, a poem to be read is a task to be mastered. To that end, 
the “notes” on the poem must be studied, and the information in 
them retained. The oftener this process is repeated, and the more 
information acquired about “ dieties” and such, the more highly 
educated (save the mark!) the student is. The natural conse- 
quence of this state of things is that he is drawn, insensibly, 
inevitably, to study the notes on the masterpiece to the neglect of 
the masterpiece itself. 

From “ studying literature ” under such conditions, the ordinary 
schoolboy has come to look upon poetry as a relie of prehistoric 
times, to comprehend which long study and the patient training 
of a specialist are needed, and which no longer serves any purpose, 
except possibly that of idle amusement. This view of poetry as an 
extinct form of human effort, a lost art, is, indeed, the only intelli- 
gent idea, if that epithet may be used, that appears in the answers; 
it is also the prevailing idea. It has its origin in a sentence 
in one of the books which the boys have been required to study— 
the Essay on Milton.* In the first pages of that youthful work 
appears one of the earliest of those “ Macaulay flowers of litera- 
ture” which blight at the same time that they fascinate: “ We 
think that, as civilization advances, poetry almost necessarily 
declines.” This sentence, dogmatic with the double positiveness 
of youth and of Macaulay, is thoroughly congenial to the Amer- 
ican boy. On the other hand, as an offset to such philistinizing, 
in another of the required selections, Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, 
the word “ poet” receives definition at the hands of genius; but 
though his words have the intensity of white light, and their 
penetrating power seems irresistible, one thing can resist them. 


* The organization which chooses the books for reading and study 
has shown belated wisdom in dropping the Essay on Milton from the 
list. 
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The. mind of the American boy, absorbing the doctrine that is ac- 
ceptable to his nature, and encasing it with Macaulay's generalities, 
turns the beams back harmless. In his own words: “ The more 
educated a people gets the more they talk of science and business. 
They have no time to bother with poetry.” 

These are sober, not sensational facts; they have a meaning. 
Concerning the attitude of the writers toward poetry the answers 
cry aloud as from the housetops. Instructive as it is to find out 
what the youth in a land of free opportunity think of poetry, it is 
discouraging to our hope of democracy to be brought up short 
against their complacency. (“ Poetry is used as a pastime, and as 
such is all right.”) Moreover, the cause of this complacency is 
an organic part of their education, a system which makes bad 
teaching of literature easy and good teaching difficult. Such com 
placency means that boys have come to disbelieve in genius as the 
greatest need of a country. Genius expressing itself through 
poetry is the last thing that any land can spare, the schoolboy 
opines that it is the first thing to be dispensed with. Once more 
let him speak for himself: 

“Prose, if it be well written, is concise and scientific; it saves 
both time and paper. Take, for instance, the first three lines of 
question 1, and the first three lines of the poem in question 2. In 
reading the prose the eye can glide along the lines and work in 
harmony with the brain; in the poetry the eye outdistances the 
brain, and necessitates a rereading and rearrangement of the sen- 
tence. In the prose there are thirty-four words, while in the 
poetry (the first three lines of each) there are twenty-three words. 
This makes a loss of utilization of the space of eleven words. 
Poetry then requires both time and money, which are valuable to 
business and scientific men. Therefore, give me prose rather than 
poetry.” 

It is hard to convince one’s self that with boys who write thus 
poetry has had a fair trial. Doubtless it speaks well for our faith 
in the public schools that we have provided in the curriculum a 
place for literature, a subject which, though universal in its 
appeal, is in spirit most elusive of pedagogic method and routine. 
When once, however, a place is given it, the road should be made 
straight for the teacher, and a solemn charge laid upon him to 
sacrifice everything im the communication of that spirit, for it is 
the noblest utterance of our race. Otherwise we can expect 
nothing else than such trained and reasoned distrust of poetry 
and poets as appears in most of the answers here presented. In 
so far as literature is concerned, the way to imaginative perception 
of genius and delight in it has for schoolboys been choked with 
stones of stumbling and rocks of offence. In the measure in which 
our youth have been shut out from knowledge of the gift of 
Prometheus—immortal essence captured from heaven and set at 
large among us—in that measure their portion will be that of 
earth men, who to humanity can render only earth service. 





























of action of 680 miles at a speed of 24 knots. 
18 inches of water. 
battle-ship. 
tenberg went for a brief cruise in “Mercury II.” 





“Mercury II.,” now in commission with the submarines at Portsmouth, is equipped with petrol engines, and has a radius 
She is 60 feet long, 9 feet beam, has 2 displacement of 8 tons, and draws 
Two craft of this type are to be carried by the “Dreadnought,” England’s newest and most powerful 
Recently at Cowes the King and Queen of England, the King and Queen of Spain, and Princess Henry of Bat- 
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THE ENGLDA 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


UNEMPLOYED 











HE British government has recently taken a momentous 
step. It has decided that the question of the unemployed 
is a national as well as a local question and must be dealt 
with, in part at any rate, out of the national funds. It 
therefore proposes to make a grant of $1,000,000 a year 

from the Consolidated Fund with a view to making the Unem- 
ployed Act of 1905 more effective. Together with voluntary con- 
tributions and the sum that may be raised in each necessitous area 
by the imposition of a half-penny rate, Mr. John Burns calcu- 
lates that the amount available for the relief of distress during 
the coming winter will be little short of $2,000,000. This, he 
thinks, will be enough to tide over until the experience gained in 
the handling of this most difficult problem and until the report of 
the commission that is now investigating the whole subject of 
Poor Law administration suggest some better and more radical 
vlan. 
It is, of course, in London that the presence of the unemployed 
makes itself most acutely felt. Every winter their cry is raised 
earlier and lasts longer; and London acts as an irresistible magnet 
alike on the tramp and the loafer and the genuine unemployed. 
The huge subscription funds, the parades and processions, the in- 
cessant advertisement of the question in the metropolis, attract the 
vagrants and ne’er-do-wells from all over the country. That im- 
mensely complicates the problem. It is fair to suppose that every 
winter there are thousands of deserving and genuine unemployed 
in London whose case is a proper one for relief and help; but no 
sooner is their plight made known, no sooner does the public show 
signs of moving towards their assistance, than they have on their 
backs ten thousand more who would not work if they could and 
perhaps could not if they would. To sift the unemployed from the 
unemployable is clearly the first step to be taken. : 
The attitude of Parliament and the state towards the question 
is still in a somewhat transitional stage. But during the past 
two years a very considerable advance has been made towards 
settled methods and a definite and stable policy. I date the be- 
ginnings of this advance from October, 1904, when Mr. Long, the 
then President of the Local Government Board, made an attempt 
to unify and bring into cooperation all the agencies of charitable 
relief in London. In each of the twenty-eight boroughs into which 
the metropolis is divided, a joint committee was formed from the 
local Borough Council and the local Board of Guardians to work 
in consultation and harmony with the parochial and charitable 
associations of the neighborhood. Thus a unity of aim and pur- 
pose was secured in each district. The next step was to apply the 
principle of unification to all the districts. This was done by the 
creation of a central committee, which undertook the general work 
of direction, supervision, and allocation of the funds that were 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. The scheme worked on the 
whole fairly well. It was a great improvement on anything that 
had gone before, and its report, which was issued last December, 
was the record of much sound and useful work. Something over 
$250,000 was placed at the disposal of the central committee by 
the generosity of the public. With this 17,490 people were tem- 
porarily assisted for an average period of eight weeks; 215 were 
emigrated; 217 were settled in the country. The work provided 
for the men consisted of improvemerts in the London parks and 
the city markets, the building of an asylum near to London, their 
employment on a Salvation Army colony of a type familiar to 
Americans, work at Garden City, and work at Hollesly Bay colony 
—a farm of 1300 acres lent to the central committee by a philan- 
thropist for three years at a peppercorn rent. In addition to 
this a central employment exchange for London was created, with 
branches in the various boroughs “ to increase the fluidity of labor, 
and to provide a new instrument by which wage-earners may be 
enabled to find the billets that they need and the employers ‘the 
men they want.” 
All this was, or seemed to be, excellent. Better still were the 
principles on which it claimed to be based. First, the offer of tem- 
porary relief-work was accompanied by conditions, restrictions, 
and a system of discipline that made it less eligible than ordinary 
employment. In this way it was hoped to keep the men from 
losing their self-reliance. Secondly, the work provided was, as 
far as possible, continuous and not casual work. “The plan of 
giving doles of intermittent work,” said the report, “was as rigor- 
ously eschewed as that of giving doles of money.” Thirdly, all the 
applicants for work were classified, not only with reference to 
their moral character, but also with reference to their industrial 
status and standard of living. The establishment of these three 
principles marked what was little less than a revolution in Eng- 
lish methods of dealing with the unemployed. Indeed, Mr. Long’s 
scheme was considered to be so great an improvement on anything 
that had preceded it that the late government brought forward a 
bill for the purpose of making what was provisional] and voluntary 
in the scheme permanent and statutory. This was the Unem- 
ploved Workmen Act to which I referred above. By that act the 
local committees in Mr. Long’s scheme were made permanent 
bodies and the central committee likewise became a permanent 


body. Moreover the central committee was given power to levy a 


rate of a half-penny on the pound—rising by special permission 
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joard te one penny—over the whole 
administrative area of London. But the money thus raised could 
not be devoted to paying wages to the uneniployed. It could only 
be spent (1) on receiving, investigating, and recording applications 
from unemployed men and women and on establishing local and 
central labor exchanges; (2) on assisting emigration and migra- 
tion; and (3) on the purchase of land for farm colonies. With 
regard to this last item, however, the Local Government Board 
decided that no scheme for establishing a farm colony could be 
approved until the board was furnished with evidence that all 
expenses might “reasonably. be expected to be defrayed out of 
voluntary contributions.” 

In accordance with this act twenty-eight “ distress ” committees 
(one in each of the London boroughs), consisting of 620 persons, 
and a central committee of eighty-two persons, were organized in 
London alone, and about sixty in the provinces. But except for 
machinery purposes they had no funds. They could not apply the 
money raised from the rates to direct relief. They were like 
petrol-engines without any petrol. All that the act did, on the 
financial side, was to legalize the expenditure of public money 
from the rates in setting up machinery for dealing with the unem- 
ployed problem. To make the machinery work recourse was had 
to voluntary contributions. The Queen started a fund. Slightly 
over $750,000 was poured into it. An additional $100,000 was pro- 
vided out of the rates; and with this sum the committees set forth 
to battle with last winter’s batch of unemployed. About 31,000 
men and women received work or assistance of some kind, and 
2250 were either emigrated or migrated. The report of the central 
committee for London was published last month. It is, on the 
whole, a valuable document. It not only gives the usual statistics, 
but shows exactly the sort of men who asked for and received 
assistance, the character and objects of that assistance, and the 
administrative difficulties of the act. The men in bulk appear to 
have been neither unemployables nor uniformly thrifty and efficient 
workers overcome by the exceptional mischances of of industry. 
They were neither men of such bad character as to make an effort 
to save them worthless, nor men of such vigorous character as 
to be above the risk of demoralization by having things made easy 
for them. The great majority of them belonged to the unskilled 
ranks, and of these a large number were casual laborers. When 
put to work they failed to approach anything like the output of 
ordinary labor. In the London parks, where most of them were 
employed, “perhaps about twenty per cent. of the men may at 
one time have been efficient workmen.” They did not earn, or come 
near to earning, the “ trade-union wages” paid to them. 

It is probable that the experience of London was also the ex- 
perience of the whole country. A year’s working is not of course 
enough to give one a fair estimate of the value of the act. Its 
advantages may be more apparent as its administration improves. 
But at present there are very few to say a good word for it. Mr. 
John Burns himself, the minister responsible for its working, 
frankly admitted in the House the other day that he does not 
believe in it. “I was not a party to the act,” he declared. “TI 
have always opposed it, and the more I see of it the less inclined 
I am to change my view. But as a public administrator I shall 
sink my private judgment and do my duty fairly and fearlessly in 
regard to this temporary, experimental, and in my judgment un- 
necessary act. No one praises it. The Central Poor Law Com- 
mittee, who ought to know, by a.majority of something like 186 
to 72 have said that the act ought not to be renewed. The Munici- 
pal Corporations Association has declared unanimously that it 
should not be renewed in its present form. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society is strongly against it; and trade-union officials labor 
leaders, and pronounced socialists are strongly opposed to the 
measure. No single remedy, however well intentioned, however 
well devised, can dispose of the problem of unemployment. As the 
causes are multifarious, so the remedy must be multiform—moral., 
mental, economic, industrial, municipal, political, and social. If 
the remedies only create artificial work, that will be bad and mis- 
chievous. If the works are.state-aided, charity-fed, and rate- 
subsidized, they will only be a form of public benevclence that will 
divert the right money in the wrong way to wasteful ends with 
demoralizing results. What we have got to do is to have the old 
methods, the old works, reorganized, redistributed, and made more 
productive, with the higher wages and profits resulting therefrom 
more wisely spent, with better results to all concerned.” 

Nevertheless the government has felt bound to give the act a 
fair trial and to keep the present machinery in motion. Two 
courses were open to them. They might either enlarge the half- 
penny rate or make a grant out of the Consolidated Fund. They 
have decided to make a grant, and there is a general agreement 
that in coming to that decision they have chosen the lesser of 
two evils. The act, I should before have noted, is in force for 
only three years from the date of its passage. “That is to say, 
unless renewed it will come to an end in 1908: So far as one can 
see at present it will not be renewed. But it will at any rate 
have been the means of gathering together a vast amount of in- 
formation that could not otherwise have been obtained, and of 
naking experiments that could not otherwise have been tried. 


of the Local Government 


















































































JOHN J. FLANAGAN, OF TIE IRISH-AMERICAN A. C., WINNING LE ROY SAMSE, CHICAGO A. C., TYING H. L. MOORE, NEW YORK 
THE 56-LB. WEIGHT-THROWING CONTEST WITH 35 FEET 7 INCHES A. C., IN THE POLE VAULT AT 11 FEET 6 INCHES 





























W. W. COE (UNATTACHED) WINNING THE 16-LB. SHOT-PUTTING CONTEST WITH A PUTT OF 46 FEET 10} INCHES 





THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC 
UNION AT TRAVERS ISLAND 


MEMBERS OF THE IRISH-AMERICAN ATHLETIC CLUB WON THE TEAM TROPHY FROM THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB IN THE AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES AT TRAVERS ISLAND, ON SEPTEMBER 8, RY A SCORE OF 63 POINTS TO 38, THE MAJORITY OF THE PRIZES 
WERE WON BY EASTERN ATHLETES, ALTHOUGH SEVERAL MEDALS WERE WON BY WESTERN ATHLETES. NO RECORDS WERE BROKEN 
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IN THE RECENT SEA GIRT 
BETH TOPPENWEIN, THE 
RANGE, QUALIFIED, BY 


ONLY FEMININE 
A SCORE OF 59 POINTS 


ENROLMENT BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT AS MARKSMAN 


SHOOTING TOURNAMENT MRS, 


COMPETITOR ON THE 
OUT OF 





ELIZA- 


75, FOR 





SERGEANT RICHARD N. DAVIDSON, 98D COMPANY, UNITED STATES 
COAST ARTILLERY, WHO, AT 1000-YARDS RANGE, MADE SEVEN 
BULL’S-EYES, AND SCORED 45 POINTS OUT OF A POSSIBLE 50. 


IT WAS MAINLY THROUGH HIS SCORE THAT THE INFANTRY WON 
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THE FIRING-LINE AND THE TARGETS 














200 YARDS, RAPID FIRE. 
49 POINTS OUT OF A 
POSSIBLE 50. 





200 YARDS, SLOW FIRE. 


42 
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600 YARDS, SLOW FIRE, 
38 POINTS OUT OF A 
POSSIBLE 50. 





800 YARDS, SLOW FIRE. 
46 POINTS OUT OF A 
POSSIBLE 50. 





1000 YARDS, SLOW FIRE. 
45 POINTS OUT OF A 
POSSIBLE 50. 








The remarkable Targets made by Sergeant Richard N. Davidson, of the Ninety-third Company of United States Coast Artillery 


THE GREAT MARKSMANSHIP CONTEST AT SEA GIRT IN WHICH 


THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE MILITIA PARTICIPATED 
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The United States Infantry Team firing at the 1000-yards-range Targets j 


IT WAS HERE THAT CAPTAIN GRAHAM AND SERGEANT DAVIDSON ACCOMPLISHED A TOTAL OF 7% POINTS, AND “ SHOT THE FIELD OFF 
ITS FEET” 





























The United States Infantry’s Winning Team which bore off the National Trophy with a total Score of 3251 Points 


THE UPPER LINE, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: SERGEANT TATE, SERGEANT MCEACHEN, SERGEANT AUGUSTINI, SERGEANT DAVIDSON, SER- 
GEANT SPARROW, SERGEANT PUCKETT, CORPORAL GRANDY, AND SERGEANT FOX. THE LOWER LINE, IN THE SAME ORDER: SERGEANT 
SKEES, LIEUTENANT PARKER, LIEUTENANT SHAW, CAPTAIN GRAHAM, MAJOR THOREY, LIEUTENANT PACKER, CAPTAIN WOLF, AND 
LIEUTENANT WHELEN 


CRACK MARKSMEN OF THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY TEAM WHO 
WON THE NATIONAL TROPHY AT SEA GIRT 
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A Search after Realities 


Author of «*The War of the Worlds,’”’ «¢ When the Sleeper Wakes,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey and E. V. Nadherny 








FUTURE IN AMERICA 





By H. G. WELLS 
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XI—THE MIND OF A MODERN" STATE 
RECAPITULATORY 


DO not know if I am conveying to any extent the picture 

of America as I see it, the vast rich various continent, the 

gigantic energetic process of development, the acquisitive suc- 

cesses, the striving failures, the multitudes of those rising 

and falling who come between, all set in a texture of spacious 
countryside, animate with pleasant timber homes, of clangorous 
towns that bristle to the skies, of great exploitation districts and 
crowded factories, of wide deserts ‘and mine-worn mountains and 
huge half-tamed rivers. I have tried to make the note of immi- 
gration grow slowly to a dominating significance in this panorama, 
and with that to make more and more evident my sense of the 
need of a creative assimilation, the cry for sy nthetic effort, lest all 
this great being, this splendid promise of a new world, should 
decay into a vast unprogressive stagnation of unhappiness and 
disorder. I have hinted at failures and cruelties, I have put into 
the accumulating details of my vision children America blights, 
men she crushes, fine hopes she disappoints and destroys. I have 
found a place for the questioning figure of the South, the sorrow- 
ful interrogation of the outcast colored people. These are but the 
marginal shadows of a process in its totality magnificent, but they 
exist, they go on to mingle in her destinies. 

Then I have tried to show, too, the conception I have formed 
of the great skein of industrial competition that has been tighten- 
ing and becoming more and more involved through all this century- 
Jong age, the Age of Blind Growth, that draws now towards its end, 
until the process threatens to threttle individual freedom and 
individual enterprise altogether. And of a great mental uneasi- 
ness and discontent, unprecedented in the history of the Amer- 
ican mind, that promises in the near future some general and 
conscious endeavor to arrest this unanticipated strangulation of 
freedom and free living, some wide-spread struggle, of I know not 
what constructive power, with the stains and disorders and indig- 
nities that oppress and grow larger in the national consciousness. 
| perceive more and more that in coming to America I have 
chanced upon a time of peculiar significance. The note of dis- 
illusionment sounds everywhere. America, for the first time in 
her history, is takimg thought about herself, and ridding herself 
of long-cherished illusions. I have already mentioned (in Chapter 
VIII.) the memorable literature of self-examination that has come 
into being during the last decade. Hitherto American thought has 
been extraordinarily localized; there has been no national press, 
in the sense that the press of London or Paris is national. Amer- 
icans know of America as a whole, mainly as the flag. Beneath 
the flag America is lost among constituent States and cities. All 
her newspapers have been, by English standards, ‘ local” papers, 
preoccupied by local affairs, and taking an intensely localized 
point of view. A national newspaper for America would be alto- 
gether too immense an enterprise. Only since 1896, and in the 
form of weekly and monthly ten-cent magazines, have the rudi- 
ments of a national medium of expression ‘2ppeared, and appeared 
to voice strange pregnant doubts. I had an interesting talk with 
Mr. Brisben Walker upon this new development. To him the 
first ten-cent magazine, The Cosmopolitan, was due, and he was 
naturally glad to tell me of the growth of this vehicle. To-day 
there is an aggregate circulation of ten millions of these maga- 
zines; they supply fiction, no doubt, and much of light interesting 
ephemeral matter, but not one of them is without its element of 
grave public discussion. I do not wish to make too much of this 
particular development, but regard it as a sign of new interests, 
of keen curiosities. 

Now I must confess when I consider this ocean of readers I find 
the fears I have expressed of some analogical development of Amer- 
ican affairs towards the stagnant commercialism of China, or 
towards a plutocratic imperialism and decadence of the Roman 
type, look singularly flimsy. Upon its present lines, and sup- 
ys! there were no new sources of mental supply and energy, 

I do firmly believe that America might conceivably come more and 
more under the control of a tacitly organized and exhausting 
plutocracy, be swamped by a swelling tide of ignorant and un- 
assimilable labor immigrants, decline ‘towards violence and social 
misery, fall behind Europe in education and intelligence, and. cease 
to lead civilization. In such a decay Cesarism would be a most 
probable and natural phase, Cesarism and a splitting into con- 
tending Cesarisms. Come but a little sinking from intelligence 
towards coarseness and passion, and the South would vet endeavor 
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to impose servitude anew upon its colored people, or secede—that 
trouble is not yet over. <A little darkening and impoverishment of 
outlook and New York would split from New England, and Colo- 
rado from the East. An illiterate, short-sighted America would be 
America doomed. But America is not illiterate; there are these 
great unprecedented reservoirs of intelligence and understanding, 
these millions of people who follow the process with an increasing 
comprehension. It is these millions of readers who make the 
American problem, and the problem of Europe and the world to- 
day, unique and incalculable, who provide a cohesive and reason- 
able and pacifying medium the Old World did not know. 


BIRTH STRUGGLES OF A COMMON MIND 


You see, my hero in the confused drama of human life is intelli- 
gence; intelligence inspired by constructive passjon. There is a 
demigod imprisoned in mankind. All human history presents 
itself to me as the unconscious or half-conscious struggle of 
human thought to emerge from the sightless interplay of instinct, 
individual passion, pr ejudice, and ignorance. One sees this diviner 
element groping after-law and order and fine arrangement, like a 
thing blind and half buried, in ancient Egypt, in ancient Judea, in 
ancient Greece. It embodies its purpose in religions, invents the 
disciplines of morality, the reminders of ritual. It loses itself 
and becomes confused. It wearies and rests. In Plato, for the 
first time, one discovers it conscious and open-eyed, trying, in- 
deed, to take hold of life and control it. Then it goes under, and 
becomes again a convulsive struggle, an incoordinated gripping 
and leaving, a muttering of literature and art, until the coming 
of our own times. Most painful and blundering of demigods 
it seems through all that space of years, with closed eyes and 
feverish effort. And now again it is clear to the minds of many 
men that they may lay hold upon and control the destiny of their 
cn ac 

It is strange, it is often grotesque, to mark how the reviving 
racial consciousness finds expression to-day. Now it startles 
itself into a new phase of self-knowledge by striking a note from 
this art, and now by striking one from that. It breaks out in 
fiction that is ostensibly written only to amuse, it creeps into 
after-dinner discussions, and invades a press which is economically 
no more than a system of advertisement sheets proclaiming the 
price of the thing that is. Presently it is on the stage; the music- 
hall even is not safe from it. Youths walk in the streets to-day 
talking together of things that were once the ultimate speculation 
of philosophy. I am no contemner of the present. To me it ap- 
pears a time of immense and wonderful beginnings. New ideas 
are organizing themselves out of the little limited efforts of 
innumerable men. Never was there an age so intellectually pro- 
lifie and abundant as this in the aggregate is. It is true, indeed, 
that we who write and think and investigate to-day present 
nothing to compare with the magnificent reputations and_ in- 
tensely individualized achievements of the impressive personalities 
of the past. None the less is it true that taken all together we 
signify infinitely more. We no longer pose ourselves for ‘admira- 
tion, high priests and princes of letters in a world of finite 
achievement; we admit ourselves no more than pages bearing the 
train of a Queen—but a Queen of limitless power. The knowledge 
we coordinate, the ideas we build together, the growing blaze in 
which we are willingly consumed, is wider and higher and richer 
in promise than anything the world has had before. . . . 


PRIMITIVE STREAKS AND PRIMITIVE SEGMENTS 


When one takes count of the forces of intelligence upon which 
we may rely in the great conflict against matter, brute instinct, 
and individualistic disorder, to make the new social state, when 
we consider the organizing forms that emerge already from the 
general vague confusion, we find-apparent in every modern state 
three chief series of developments. There is first. the thinking and 
investigatory elements that grow constantly more important in 
our university life, the enlarging recognition of the need of a 
systematic issue of university publications, books, periodicals, and 
of sustained and fertilizing discussion. Then there is the greater, 
cruder, and bolder sea of mental activities outside academic limits. 
the amateurs, the free lances of thought and inquiry, the writers 
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The Library at Princeton, and a Bit of Old Nassau 
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and artists, the innumerable, ill-disciplined, untrained but inter- 
ested and well-meaning people who write and talk. They find 
their medium in contemporary literature, in journalism, in 
organizations for the propaganda of opinion, And, thirdly, there 
is the immense, nearly universally diffused system of education, 
which, inadequately enough, serves to spread the new ideas as they 
are elaborated, which does, at any rate by its preparatory work, 
render them accessible. All these new manifestations of mind em- 
body themselves in material forms, in class-rooms and laboratories, 
in libraries, and a vast machinery of book and newspaper produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Consider the new universities that spring up all over America. 
Almost imperceptibly throughout the past century, little by little, 
the conception of a university has changed, until now it is nearly 
altogether changed. The old-time university was a collection of 
learned men; it believed that all the generalizations had been 
made, all the fundamental things said; it had no vistas towards 
the future; it existed for teaching and exercises, and more than 
half implied, what Dr. Johnson, for example, believed, that secular 
degeneration was the rule of human life. All that, you know, 
has gone; every university, even Oxford (though, poor preten- 
tious dear, she still professes to read and think metaphysics in 
“ the original ” Greek), admits the conception of a philosophy that 
progresses, that broadens and intensifies, age by age. But to come 
to America is to come to a country far more alive to the thinking 
and knowledge-making function of universities than Great Britain. 
One splendidly endowed foundation, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, exists only for research, and that was the first inten- 
tion of Chicago University also. In sociology, in pedagogics, in 
social psychology, those vital sciences for the modern state, 
America is producing an amount of work which, however trivial 
in proportion to the task before her, is at any rate immense in 
comparison with our own British output... . 


COLUMRIA UNIVERSITY 


I did my amateurish and transitory best to see something of the 
American universities. There was Columbia. Thither [ went 
with a letter to Professor Giddings, whose sociological writings are 
world-famous. I found him busy with a secretary in a business- 
like little room, stowed away somewhere under the dome of the 
magnificent building of the university library. He took me round 
the opulent spaces, the fine buildings of Columbia. I suppose it is 
inevitable that a visitor should see the constituents of a university 
out of proportion, but T came away with an impression overwhelm- 
ingly architectural. The library dome, I confess, was fine, and the 
desks below well filled with students; the books were abundant, 
well arranged, and well tended. But I recall marble staircases, I 
recall great wastes 
of marble steps. I 
recall, in particu- 
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for existing except to shelter them. Columbia is almost as badly 
off for means of publication as Oxford, and quite as poor in induce- 
ments towards creative work. Professors talk in quite the British 
way of getting work done in the vacation. 

Moreover, there was an effect of remoteness about Columbia. 
It may have been the quality of a blue still morning of sunshine 
that invaded my impression. I came up out of the crowded tumult 
of New York to it, with a sense of the hooting, hurrying traffics 
of the wide harbor, the teeming East Side, the glitter of spending, 
the rush of finance, the whole headlong process of America, behind 
me. I came out of the subway station into wide still streets. 
It was very spacious, very dignified, very quiet. Well, I want 
the universities of the modern state to be more aggressive. I want 
to think of a Columbia University of a less detached appearance, 
even if she is less splendidJy clad. I want to think of her as 
sitting up there, cheek on hand, with knitted brows, brooding upon 
the millions below. I want to think of all the best minds con- 
ceivable, going to and fro—thoughts and purposes in her organ- 
ized mind. And when she speaks that busy world should 
listen. .. « 

As a matter of fact, that busy world regards a professor as 
something between a dealer in scientific magic and a crank, and a 
university as an institution every good American should be 
honestly proud of and avoid. 


HARVARD 


Harvard, too, is detached, though not quite with the same 
immediacy of contrast. Harvard reminded me very much of my 
first impressions of Oxford. One was taken about in the same way 
to see this and that point of view. Much of Harvard is Georgian 
red brick, that must have seemed very ripe and venerable until a 
year or so ago one bitter winter killed all the English ivy. There 
are students’ clubs, after the fashion of the Oxford Union, but 
finer and better equipped; there is an amazing Germanic museum, 
the gift of the present Emperor, that does, in a concentrated form, 
present all that is flamboyant of Germany; there are noble 
museums and libraries, and very many fine and dignified aspects 
and spaces, and an abundant intellectual life. Harvard is happily 
free from the collegiate politics that absorb most of the surplus 
mental energy of Oxford and Cambridge, and the professors can 
and do meet and talk. At Harvard men count. I was condoled 
with on all hands in my disappointment that I could not meet 
Professor William James—he was still in California—and I had 
the good fortune to meet and talk to President Eliot, who is, 
indeed, a very considerable voice in American affairs. To me he 
talked quite readily and frankly of a very living subject, the 
integrity of the press in relation to the systematic and successful 

efforts of the ad- 
vertising chemists 
and druggists to 





stifle exposures of 





lar, students’ baths 
of extraordinary 
splendor, and I do 
not recall anything 
like an equivalent 
effect of large 
leisure and dignity 
for intellectual men. 
Professor Giddings 
seemed driven and 
busy, the few men 
I met there appear- 
ed all to have a lot 
of immediate work 
to do. It occurred 
to me in Columbia, 
as it occurred to me 
later in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 
that the disposition 
of the university 
founder is altogether 
too much _ towards 
buildings and me- 
morial inscriptions, 
and all too little 
towards the more * 
difficult and far 
more valuable end 
of putting men of 
preeminent ability 
into positions of 
stimulated leisure. 
This is not a dis- 
tinctively American 
effect. In Oxford, 
just as much as in 
Columbia, nay, far 
more! you find stone 
and student lording 
it over the creative 
mental thing; the 
dons go about like 
some sort of little . 








noxious proprietary 
articles. He saw the 
problem as_ the 
subtle play of group 
physiology it is; 
there was none of 
that feeble horror 
of these troubles as 
“modern and vul- 
gar ” that one would 
expect in an Eng- 
lish university 
leader. I fell into a 
great respect for his 
lean fine face and 
figure, his deliberate 
voice, his open, 
balanced, and _ con- 
structive mind. He 
was the first man I 
had met who had 
any suggestion of a 
force and quality 
that might stand up 
to and prevail 
against the forces 
of acquisition and 
brute trading. He 
bore himself as 
though _—_ something 
was behind him, 
unlike many other 
men I met who criti- 
cised abuses abu- 
sively or in the key 
of facctious despair. 
He had very much 
of that fine aristo- 
cratic quality one 
finds cropping up so 
: frequently among 
Americans of old 
tradition, an aristo- 
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site, pointing respect- 
fully to tower and 
facade, which have, 
in truth, no reason 


Harvard Hall and the Johnson Gate, Cambridge 
** HARVARD REMINDED ME VERY MUCH OF MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF OXFORD ” 


is free from either 
privilege or preten- 
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At Harvard, too, 
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[I met Professor 


freely and spacious- 





Miinsterberg, one of 
the few writers of 
standing who have 
attempted a general 
review of the Amer- 
ican situation. He 
is a tall, fair Ger- 
man, but newly an- 
nexed to America, 
with a certain diplo- 
matie quality in his 
personality, stand- 
ing almost con- 
sciously, as it were, 
for Germany in 
America, and _ for 
America in Ger- 
many. He has writ- 
ten a book for either 
people, because 
hitherto they have 
seen each other too 
much through Eng- 
lish media (* tiber 
dies von Englischen 
Inseln retouch- 
iert”’), and he has 
done much to spread 
the conception of a 
common quality and 
sympathy between 
Germany and Amer- 
ica. “ Blood,’ he 
says in this connec- 
tion, “is thicker 
than water, but... 
printer’s ink is 
thicker than blood.” 
England is too 
aristecratic, France 
too shockingly im- 
moral, Russia too 
absolutist to be the 
sympathetic and 
similar friend of 
America, and so, by 
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ly, to an unprece- 
dented extent, as 
soon as things were 
in order. 

I visited only 
these three great 
foundations, each in 
its material em- 
bodiment already 
larger, wealthier, 
and more _ hopeful 
than any contem- 
porary British in- 
stitution, and it re- 
quired an effort to 
realize that they 
were but a portion 
of the embattled 
universities of 
America, that I had 
not seen Yale nor 
Princeton nor Cor- 
nell nor Leland 
Stanford nor any 
Western State uni- 
versity, not a tithe, 
indeed, of America’s 
drilling levies in the 
coming war of 
thought against 
chaos. I am in no 
way equipped to 
estimate the value 
of the drilling; I 
have been unable to 
get any conception 
how far these tens 
of thousands of stu- 
dents in these insti- 
tutions are - really 
alive intellectually, 
are really inquiring, 
i discussing, reading. 
and criticising; I 
have no doubt that 
great numbers. of 
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capable of an “IT CAME AWAY WITH AN IMPRESSION OVERWHELMINGLY ARCHITECTURAL ” upon a_ blackboard 


“inner understand- 

ing.” (Also he has 

drawn an alluring parallel between President Roosevelt and 
the Emperor William to complete the approximation of “die 
beiden Edelnationen.”) I had read all this, and was _ inter- 
ested to encounter him therefore at a Harvard table in a 
circle of his colleagues, agreeable and courteous, and_ still 
scarcely more assimilated than the brightly new white Germanic 
museum among the red brick traditions of Kirkland and Cam- 
bridge streets. ... 

Harvard impresses me altogether as a very living factor in the 
present American outlook, not only when I was in Cambridge, but 
in the way the place tells in New York, in Chicago, in Washing- 
ton. It has a living and contemporary attitude, and it is becom- 
ing more and more audible. Harvard opinion influences the maga- 
zines and affects the press, at least in the East, to an increasing 
extent. It may, in the near future, become still more rapidly 
audible. Professor Eliot is now full of years and honor, and [I 
found in New York, in Boston, in Washington, that his successor 
was being discussed. In all these cities I met people disposed to 
believe that if President Roosevelt does not become President of 
the United States for a further term, he may succeed President 
Eliot. Now that I have seen President Roosevelt 1t seems to me 
that this might have a most extraordinary effect in accelerating 
the reaction upon the people of America -of the best and least 
mercenary of their national thought. Already he is exerting 
“n immense influence in the advertisement of new _ ideas 
and ideals. But of President Roosevelt I shall write more 
fully later. ... : 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


Chicago University, too, is a splendid place of fine buildings 
and green spaces and trees, with a great going te and fro of 
students, a wonderful contrast to the dark congestions of the 
mercantile city to the north. To all the disorganization of that 
it.is even physically antagonistic, and I could think as I went 
about it that already this new organization has produced such 
work as Veblen’s admirable ironies (The Theory of Business Enter- 
prise, for example), and such sociological work as that of Pro- 
fessor Albion Small. I went through the vigorous and admirably 
equipped pedagogic department, which is evidently a centre of 
thought and stimulus for the whole teaching profession of Illinois; 
[ saw a library of sociology and economics beyond anything that 
London can boast; I came upon little groups of students working 
amidst piles of books in a businesslike manner, and if at times in 
other sections the suggestion was still insistent that thought was 
as yet only “moving in” and, as it were, getting the carpets 
down, it was equally clear that thought was going to live 
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covered with Greek; 

but allowing the 
utmost for indolence, games, distractions, and waste of time and 
energy upon unfruitful and obsolete studies, the fact of this great 
increasing proportion of minds at least a little trained in things 
immaterial, a little exercised in the critical habit, remains a fact 
to put over against that million and a half child workers who 
can barely have learnt to read—the other side, the redeeming side 
of the American prospect. 


A VOICE FROM CORNELL 

I am impressed by the evident consciousness of the American 
universities of the role they have to play in America’s future. 
They seem to be pervaded by the constructive spirit. They are 
intelligently antagonistic to lethargic and self-indulgent tradi- 
tions, to disorder, and disorderly institutions. It is from the 
universities that the deliberate invasion of the political machine 
by independent men of honor and position—of whom President 
Roosevelt is the type and chief—proceeds. Mr. George Iles has 
called my attention to a remarkable address made in the year 1883 
before the Yale Alumm, by President Dickson White (the first 
President) of Cornell, who was afterwards American Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg and Berlin. President White was a member of 
the class of 753, and he addressed himself particularly to the men 
of that year. His title was The Message of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury to the Twentieth, and it is full of a spirit that grows and 
spreads throughout American life, that may ultimately spread 
throughout the life of the whole nation, a spirit of criticism and 
constructive effort, of a scope and quality the world has never 
seen before. The new class of ’83 are the messengers. 

“To a few tottering old men of our dear class of ’53 it will be 
granted to Jook with straining eyes over the boundary into the 
twentieth century; but even these can do little to make themselves 
heard then. Most of us shall not see it. But before us and 
around us, nay, in our own families, are the men who shall see 
it. The men who go forth from these dear shades to-morrow are 
girding themselves for it. Often as I have stood in the presence 
of such bands of youthful messengers, I have never been able to 
resist a feeling of awe, as in my boyhood when I stood before men 
who were soon to see Palestine and the Far East, or the Golden 
Gates of the West, and the islands of the Pacific. The old story 
of St. Filippo Neri at Rome comes back to me, who, in the days 
of the Elizabethan persecutions, made men bring him out into 
the open air and set him opposite ihe door of the Papal College 
of Rome that he might look into the faces of the English students, 
destined to go forth to triumph or to martyrdom for the faith in 
far-off, heretic England.” 

(Continued on page 1361.) 
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like ivory carvings. The hangings were all embroidered in short 


HE night was very warm, but the room was deliciously cool. curve effects. Maria realized that her hostess in this room made 
A breath of sweet coolness came from one of the walls. Ma- more of a harmony than she herself. She felt herself large, coarse, 
ria, contrary to her wont, fell asleep almost immediately. and common where she should have been tiny, bizarre, and, 
She was exhausted, and an unusual peace seemed to soothe her very according to the usual standard, misformed.  Miss_ Blair 


soul. She felt as if 
she had really died 
and gotten safe to 


heaven. She said 
her prayers, then she 
was asleep. She 


awoke rather late 
the next morning, 
and took her bath, 
and then her break- 
fast was brought. 
When that was 
finished and she was 
dressed it was ten 
o’clock, and the maid 
Adelaide came _ to 
take her to her 
hostess. Maria 
went down one 
elevatcr and up an- 
other, the one in 
which she had seen 
Miss Blair ascend 
the night before. 
Then she entered a 
strange room, in the 
midst of which sat 
Miss Blair. To Ma- 
ria’s utter amaze- 
ment, she no longer 
seemed in the least 
deformed, she no 


longer seemed = a 
dwarf. She was in 
perfect harmony 


with the room, 
which was low- 
ceiled, full of 
strange curves, and 
low furniture with 
curved — backs. It 
was all Eastern, as 
was the first floor 
of the house. The 
walls were covered 
with Eastern hang- 
ings, tables of lac- 
quer stood about 
filled with squat 
bronzes and = gem- 
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MARIA LEANED BACK IN HER STEAMER CHAIR AND WEPT SILENTLY 





had planned for her- 
self a room wherein 
everything was mis- 
formed, and in 
which she _ herself 
was in keeping. It 
had been partly the 
case on the first floor 
of the house. Here 
it was wholly. Maria 
sat down in one of 
the squat curved- 
back chairs, and 
Miss Blair, who was 
opposite, looked at 
her, then laughed 
with the open de- 
light of a child. 

“What a pity I 
cannot make the 
whole earth over to 
suit me,” she said, 
“instead of only 
this one room. Now 
I look entirely per- 
fect to you, do I 
not?” 

“Yes,” Maria re- 
plied, staring at her 
with wonder. 

“It is my vanity 
room,” said Miss 
Blair, and she laugh- 
ed as if she were 
laughing at herself. 
Then she added, with 
a little pathos. 
“You yourself, if 
you had been in my 
place, would have 
wanted one little 
corner in which you 
could be perfect.” 

“Yes, I should,” 
said Maria. ‘“ As 
she spoke she settled 
herself down lower 
in her chair. 

“Yes, you do look 
entirely too tall and 
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straight in here,” 
said Miss Blair, 
and laughed again 
with genuine glee. 
“Beauty is only a 
matter of com- 
parison, you know,” 
said she. “If one 
is ugly and mis- 
shapen, all she has 
to do is to surround 
herself with things 
ugly and mis- 
shapen, and she gets ° 
the effect of perfect 
harmony, which is 
the highest beauty 
in the world. Here 
I am in harmony 
after I have been 
out of tune. It isa 
comfort, but, after 
all, being out of tune 
is not the worst 
thing in the world. 
It might be worse. 
I would not make 
the world over to 
suit me, but myself 
to suit the world, if 
I could. After. all, 
the world is right 
and I am wrong, but 
in here I seem to. be 
right. Now tell me 
about yourself.” 

Maria told her 
about her father 
and mother, her 
stepmother and 
Evelyn, and her 
marriage, and how 
she had planned to 
go to Edgham, get 
the little sum 
which her father 
had deposited in the 
savings-bank for her, 
and then vanish. 

“How?” asked 
Miss Blair. 

Maria _ confessed 
she did not know. 

“Of course your 
mere disappearance 
is not going to right 
things, you know,” 
said Miss _ Blair. 
“That matrimonial 
tangle can only be 
straightened by your 
death or the appear- 
ance of it. I do not 
suppose you medi- 
tate the stereotyped 
hat on the bank, 
and that sort of 
thing?” 

“T don’t know ex- 
actly what to do,” 
said Maria. 

“You are quite 
right in avoiding a 
divorce,” said Miss Blair, “ especially when your own sister is con- 
cerned. People would never believe the whole truth, but only part 
of it. The young man would be ruined too. The only way is to 
have your death notice appear in the papers.” 

“ How?” 

“ Everything is easy if one has money,” said Miss Blair, “and 
I have really a good deal.” She looked thoughtfully at Maria. 
“Did you really care for that young man?” she asked. 

Maria paled. “TI thought so,” she said. 

“Then you did.” 

“Tt does not make any difference if I did,’ said Maria, with a 
little indignation. She felt as if she were being probed to her 
heart-strings. 

“No, of course it does not,” Miss Blair agreed, directly. “Tf 
he and your sister have fallen in love, as you say, you have done 
obviously the only thing to do. We will have the notice in the 
papers. I don’t know quite how I shall arrange it. but I have a 
fertile brain.” 

Maria looked hesitatingly at her. “But it will not be telling 
the truth,” she said. 

“But what did you plan to do, if you told the truth, when you 
came away?” asked Miss Blair, with a little impatience. 

“T did not really plan anything,” replied Maria; helplessly, 
“T only thought I would go.” 

“You are inconsequential,” said Miss Blair. “You cannot 
start upon a train of sequences in this world unless you go on to 
the bitter end. Besides, after all, why do you object to lying? 
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HER HEART ALMOST STOOD STILL 


I suppose you were 
brought up to tell 
the truth, and so 
was I, and I really 
think I venerate the 
truth more than 
anything. else; but 
sometimes a lie is 
the highest truth. 
See here. You are 
willing to bear all 
the punishment, 
even fire-and brim- 
stone, and so on, 
if your sister and 
this man whom you 
love are happy, 
aren’t you?” 

“Of course,” re- 
plied Maria. 

“Well, if you tell 
a lie, which can only 
hurt yourself and 
bless others, and are 
willing to bear the 
punishment for it, 
you are telling the 
truth like the 
angels. -Don’t you 
worry, my dear. 
But you must not 
go to Edgham for 
that money. I have 
enough for us both.” 

“ T have nearly all 
my last _ term’s 
salary, except the 
sum I paid for my 
fare here,’ Maria 
said, proudly. 

“Well, dear, you 
shall spend it, and 
then you shall have 
some of mine.” 

“1 don’t want 
money except what 
I earn,” Maria said. 

“You may read 
to me and earn it,” 
Miss Blair said, 
easily. ‘ Don’t fret 
about such a petty 
thing. Now will 
you please touch 
that bell, dear. I 
must go and arrange 
about our passage.” 

“Our passage?” 
repeated Maria, 
dully. 

“Yes. To-day is 
Thursday. We can 
catch a Saturday 
steamer. We can 
buy anything which 
you need ready made 
in the way of wear- 
ing apparel, and 
get the rest on the 
other side.” 

Maria gasped. She 
was very white, and 
her eyes were di- 
lated. She stared at Miss Rosa Blair, who returned her stare with 
curious fixedness. Maria seemed to see depths within depths of 
meaning in her great dark eyes. A dimness swept over her own 
vision. 

“Touch the bell, please, dear,” said Miss Blair. 

Maria obeyed. She touched the bell. She was swept off her 
feet. She had encountered a will stronger than any which she 
had ever known, a will which might have been strengthened by the 
tininess of the body in which its wings were bent, but always beat- 
ing for flight. And she had encountered this will at a moment 
when her own was weakened and her mind dazed by the unprece- 
dented circumstances in which she was placed. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


THREE days later, when they were on the outward-bound steamer, 
Miss Rosa Blair crossed the corridor between her stateroom, which 
she occupied with her maid, and Maria’s, and stood a moment 
looking down at the girl lying in a berth. Maria was in that 
state of liability to illness which keeps one in a berth, although 
she was not actually seasick. 

“My dear,” said Miss Blair, “I think I may as well tell you 
now. In the night’s paper before we left I saw the death notice 
of a certain Maria Edgham, of Edgham, New Jersey. There were 
some particulars which served to establish the fact of the death. 
You will not be interested in the particulars?” 

















Maria turned her pale face toward the porthole against which 
dashed a green wave topped with foam. “ No,” said she. 

“T thought you would not,” said Miss Blair. ‘“ Then there is 
something else.” ‘ 

Maria waited, quiescent. 

“Your name is on the ship’s list of passengers as Miss Eliza- 
beth Blair. You are my adopted daughter.” 

Maria started. ‘ Adelaide will never remember that you were 
anything except my adopted daughter,” said Miss Blair. “She is 
a model maid. As for the others, Louise is a model, too, and so 
is the coachman. The footman is discharged. When we return, 
nobody in my house will ever have known you except as Elizabeth 
Blair.” Miss Blair went cut of the stateroom, walking easily 
with the motion of the ship. She was a good sailor. 

The next afternoon Maria was able to sit out on deck. She 
leaned back in her steamer chair and wept silently. Miss Blair 
stood at a little distance near the rail talking to an elderly 
gentleman whom she had met years ago. 

“She is my adopted daughter Elizabeth,” said Miss Blair. 
“She has been a little ill, but she is much better. She is feeling 
sad over the death of a friend, poor child.” 


It was a year before Maria and Miss Blair returned to the 
United States. Maria looked older, although she was fully as 
handsome as she had ever been. Her features had simply acquired 
an expression of decision and of finish which they had not 
before had. She also looked more sophisticated. It had been on 
her mind that she might possibly meet her stepmother abroad, but 
she had not done so, and one day Miss Blair had shown her a 
London newspaper in which was the notice of Ida’s marriage to 
a Scotchman. “ We need not go to Scotland,” said Miss Blair. 

The day after they landed was very warm. They had gone 
straight to Miss Blair’s New York house; later they Were to ‘go 
to the seashore. The next morning Maria went into Miss Blair’s 
vanity room, as she called it, and a strange look was on her 
face. 

“T have made up my mind,” said she. 

“Well?” Miss Blair said, interrogatively. 

“T cannot let him commit bigamy. I cannot let my _ sister 
marry my—husband. I cannot break the laws in such a fashion, 
nor allow them to do so.” 

“You break no moral law.” 

“T am not so sure. JI don’t know where the dividing line be- 
tween the moral and the legal comes.” 

* Then—?” 

“JT am going to take the train to Amity this noon.” 

Miss Blair turned slightly pale, but she regarded Maria unflinch- 
ingly. ‘“ Very well,” said she; “I have always told you that I 
would not oppose you in any resolution which you might make 
in the matter.” 

“Tt is not because I love him,” said Maria. “I do love him— 
I think T always shall—but it is not because of that.” 

“T know that. What do you propose doing after you have dis- 
closed yourself?” 

“Tell the truth,” 

“ And then wliat?” 

“T shall talk the matter over with Wollaston and Evelyn, and I 
think they can be made to see that a quiet divorce will straighten 
it all out.” 

“Not so far as the man’s career is concerned, if he marries your 
sister, and not so far as your sister is concerned. People are 
prone to believe the worst as the sparks fly upward.” 

“Then they will,’ Maria said, obstinately. “I have made up 
my mind. I dare not undertake the responsibility.” 

“What will you do afterward, come back to me?” Miss Blair 
said, wistfully. “ You will come back, will you not, dear?’ 

“Tf you wish,” Maria said, with a quick loving glance at her. 

If I wish!” repeated Miss Blair. ‘ Well, go if you must.” 

Maria did not reach Amity until long after dark. Behind her 
on the train were two women who got on at the station before they 
reached Amity. She did not know them, and they did not know 
her, but they presently began talking about her. 

‘IT saw Miss Maria Stillman at the ordination in Westbridge. 
Wednesday.” said one to the other. 

This woman had a curiously cool, long-reaching breath when she 
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spoke. Maria’ felt it like a fan on the back of her neck. The 
other woman, who was fat, responded with a wheezy voice. 

“Tt was queer about that niece of hers who taught school in 
Westbridge running away and dying so dreadful sudden, wasn’t 
it?” said she. 

“Dreadful queer. I guess her aunt and sister felt pretty bad 
about it, and I s’pose they do now, but it’s a vear ago and they’ve 
left off their mourning.” : 

“Of course,” said the other woman. “ They would leave it off 
on account of—” 

Maria did not hear what followed, for a thundering freight- 
train passed them and drowned the words. After the train had 
passed, the fat woman was saying, with her wheezy voice, 

“Mr. Lee’s mother’s “death was dreadful sudden, wasn’t it?” 

“ Dreadful.” 

“T wonder if he likes living in Amity as well as Westbridge.” 

“T shouldn’t think he would; it isn’t as convenient to the 
academy.” 

“Well, maybe he will go back to Westbridge after a while,” said 
the other woman, and again her breath fanned Maria’s neck. 

She wondered what it meant. A surmise came to her, then 
she dismissed it. She was careful to keep her back turned to the 
women when the train pulled into Amity. She had no baggage 
except a suit-case. She got off the train and disappeared in the 
familiar darkness. All at once it seemed to her as if she had re- 
turned from the unreal to the real, from fairyland to the actual 
world. The year past seemed like a dream to her. She could not 
believe it. It was like that fact which is stranger than fiction, 
and therefore almost impossible even to write, much less to live. 
Miss Rosa Blair and her travellings in Europe and her house in 
New York seemed to her like an Arabian Night’s creation. She 
walked along the street toward her aunt’s house, and realized her 
old self, and her old perplexities. When she drew near the house 
she saw a light in the parlor windows, and also in Aunt Maria’s 
bedroom. Aunt Maria had evidently gone to her room for the 
night. Uncle Henry’s side of the house was entirely dark. 

Maria stole softly into the yard, and paused in front of the 
parlor windows. The shades were not drawn. There sat Evelyn 
at work on some embroidery, while opposite to her sat Wollaston 
Lee, reading aloud. In Evelyn’s lap, evidently hampering her with 
her work, was a beautiful yellow cat, which she paused now and 
then to stroke. Maria felt her heart almost stand still. There 
was something about it which renewed her vague surmise on the 
train. It was only a very few minutes before Wollaston laid down 
the paper which he had been reading and said something to 


~ Evelyn, who began to fold her work with the sweet docility whic! 


Maria remembered. Wollaston rose and went over to Evelyn and 
kissed her as she stood up and let the yellow cat leap to the floor. 

Evelyn looked to Maria more beautiful than she had ever seen 
her, as she returned Wollaston’s gaze. Maria stood farther back 
in the shadow. Then she heard the front door open, and the 
cat was gently put out. Then she heard the key turn in the 
lock and a bolt slide. Maria stood perfectly still. A light from 
a lamp which was being carried by some one flitted like a will-of- 
the-wisp over the yard, and the parlor windows became dark. 
Then a broad light shone out from the front chamber window 
through the drawn white shade, and lay in a square on the grass of 
the yard. The cat which had been put out rubbed against Maria’s 
feet. She caught up the little animal and kissed it. Then she 
put it down gently and hurried back to the station. She thought 
of Rosa Blair, and an intense longing came over her. She seemed 
suddenly to sense the highest quality of love: that which realizes 
the need of another, rather than one’s own. The poor little dwarf 
seemed the very child of her heart. She looked up at the stars 
shining through the plumy foliage of the trees, and thought how 
many of them might owe their glory to the radiance of unknown 
suns, and it seemed to her that her own soul lighted her path 
by its reflection of the love of God. She thought that .it might 
be so with all souls which were faced toward God, and that which 
is above and beyond, and it was worth more than anything else in 
the whole world. 

She questioned no longer the right or wrong of what she had 
done as she hurried on and reached the little Amity station in 
time for the last train. 

THE END. 


AN AUTUMN CRICKET. 
By Clinton Scollard 


In the warm hush of the autumnal night 
I list one lonely cricket sound its clear 
Persistent music, telling that the year — 
Has passed the summer zenith of delight. 
And though I know that soon in gypsy flight 
The birds will wing, and all the hills grow drear, 
Yet doth my heart keep constant hold on cheer 
Hearkening this tiny minstrel-eremite. 


Then keep thy fine-keyed instrument in tune, 
O small musician, till the last leaf falls, 
And the last blossom shrivels with the rime, 
That I may stray through Autumn’s ruined halls 
With golden memories for a buoy and boon, 


Indifferent to the onward tread of Time! 
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The Future in America 
(Continued from page 1357.) 


I cannot forbear from quoting further 
from this address; it is all se congenial to 
my own beliefs. Indeed, I like to think of 
that gathering of young men and old as if 
it were still existing, as though the old 
fellows of °53 were still sitting listening and 
looking up responsive to that appeal that 
comes down to us. I faney President White 
on the platform before them, a little figure 
down the perspective of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but still quite clearly audible, deliver- 
ing his periods to that now indistinguishable 
audience: 

“ What, then, is to be done? Mercantilism, 
necessitated at first by our circumstances 
and position, has been in the main a great 
hlessing. It has been so under a simple law 
of history. How shall it be prevented from 
hecoming in obedience to a similar inexor- 
able law a curse? 

“ Here, in the answer to this question, it 
seems to me, is the most important mes- 
sage from this century to the next. 

* For the great thing to be done is neither 
more nor less than to develop other great 
clements civilization now held in cheek, 
which shall take their rightful place in the 
United States, which shall modify the 
mereantile spirit, ... which shall make 
the history of our country something greater 
and broader than anything we have reached, 
or ever can reach, under the sway of merean- 
tilism alone. 

“What shall be those counter-elements of 
civilization? Monarchy, aristocracy, mili- 
tarism we could not have if we would, we 
would not have if we could. What shall we 
have? 

“JT answer simply that we must do all 
that we can to rear greater fabrics of 
religious, philosophic thought, _ literary 
thought, scientific, artistic, political thought 
to summon young men more and more into 
these fields, not as a matter of taste or 
social opportunity, but as a patriotic duty: 
to hold before them not the incentive of 
mere gain or of mere pleasure or of mere 
reputation, but the ideal of a new and higher 
civilization. The greatest work which the 
coming century has to do in this country is 
to build up an aristocracy of thought and 
feeling which shall hold its own against the 
aristocracy of merecantilism. I would have 
more and more the appeal made to every 
young man who feels within him the ability 
to do good or great things in any of these 
higher fields, to devote his powers to them 
as a sacred duty, no matter how strongly 
the mercantile or business spirit may draw 
him. 1 would have the idea preached early 
and late... . 

“And as the guardian of such a move- 
ment, ... 1 would strengthen at every 
point this venerable university, and others 
like it throughout the country. Remiss, in- 
ileed, have the graduates and friends of our 
twn honored Yale been in their treatment 
of her. She has never had the means to do a 
tithe of what she might do. She ought to 
he made strong enough, with more depart- 
ments, more professors, more fellowships, to 
hecome one of a series of great rallying 
points or fortresses, and to hold always 
concentrated here a strong army, ever active 
against mereantilism, materialism, and phil- 
istinism. ... 

“But, after all, the effort to create these 
new counterpoising, modifying elements of 
i greater civilization must be begun in the 
individual man, and especially in the youth 
who feels within himself the power to think, 
the power to write, the power to carve the 
marble, to paint, to leave something behind 
him better than dollars. In the individual 
minds and hearts and souls of the messen- 
gers who are preparing for the next century 
is the source of regeneration. They must 
form an ideal of religion higher than that 
of a life devoted to grasping and grinding 
and griping, with a whine for merey at the 
end of it. They must form an ideal of 
Science higher than that of increasing the 
production of iron or cotton. They must 
form an ideal of literature and of art higher 
than that of pandering to the latest preju- 
dice or whimsey. And they must form an 
ideal of man himself worthy of that century 
nto which are to be poured the accumula- 
tions of this. So shall material elements 
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be brought to their proper place, made 

stronger for good, made harmless for evil. 

So shall we have that development of new 

and greater elements, that balance of prin- 

ciples which shall make this republic greater 

than anything of which we now can dream.” 
(To be Continued.) 





Shakespearean Melodrama 


Cotton MAYNARD, an instructor in English 
at the Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Connecti- 
cut, has been in the habit for some time of 
asking the boys in his Shakespeare class to 
give appropriate titles for the scenes in dif- 
ferent plays. The other day, after reading 
The Merchant of Venice, he asked one of the 
boys to suggest a good title for the scene 
where Jessica steals away from her father’s 
house with Lorenzo. The boy showed his 
familiarity with melodrama, if not with 
Shakespeare, by answering quickly, “ No 
mother to guide her.” 





Commerce with Cuba in 1906 


CoMMERCE of the United States with Cuba 
in the fiscal year just ended was greater 
than in any earlier year of the trade rela- 
tions between the United States and that 
island. This is particularly true of ex- 
ports. The imports from the island fell 
slightly below those of 1905, due to the fall 
in the price of sugar, but the exports to 
the islands were 25 per cent. greater than in 
1905, 75 per cent. greater than in 1904, and 
about 120 per cent. greater than in 1903. 

The growth in the exports to Cuba during 
recent years has been very rapid. The value 
of exports to that island had never reached 
the 20-million-dollar line until the year 1893, 
when they were 24 millions. In 1894 they 
were 20 millions, then during the war 
period they dropped as low as 814 millions, 
but in 1900 again crossed the 20-million line, 
being in that year 2614 million dollars. In 
1903 they again dropped to a little less than 
22 millions; in 1904, 27 millions; in 1905, 
38 millions; and in 1906, $47,763,688. 

In imports the gain is less strongly 
marked. Prior to 1895 the vaiue of the im- 
ports into the United States from Cuba 
ranged in most years from 50 to 75 million 
dollars, being in 1874 85 millions, and in 
1893 78 millions. The year 1905, however, 
made a record slightly higher than that of 
1874, the total value of imports from Cuba 
in 1905 being $86,304,259. In 1906, the 
fiscal year just ended, the value of imports 
into the island was $84,979,831, a slight de- 
crease as compared with 1905. 

The increase in shipments to Cuba, while 
visible in many articles, oceurs chiefly in 
manufactures of iron and steel, of which the 
total exports to the island were $9,879,648 
in 1906, against $6,164,908 in 1905. 





Facial Horticulture 


“ A New milkman left our milk to-day,” 
announced Dorothy. 

“Did he have whiskers?” asked her 
mother, thinking, perhaps, it was the pro- 
prietor. 

“No,” said the four-year-old; “he didn’t 
have whiskers, but he had the roots.” 





Up to Him 


It is said that Chairman Sherman, of the 
Republican campaign committee, was 
recently approached by a somewhat unim- 
portant Ohio politician, who, though for- 
merly a Republican, has of late years voted 
the State Democratie tickets. 

It appeared from the man’s conversation 
that he had seen the error of his way, and 
was now once more prepared to vote and 
work for the party which he had left. At 
the same time he hinted he would like a job 
at campaign headquarters. 

“T’m sorry,’ Mr. Sherman is reported to 
have replied, “that I shall have to dis- 
appoint you. Glad to see you back; but in 
these days the wise prodigal brings along 
his own calf.” 
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Dead On To Them 


A STATESMAN, in an argument, had turn- 
ed the tables rather neatly on his opponent. 
Senator Dolliver, in congratulation, said: 

“You remind me of a Fort Dodge doctor, 
Dr. X This gentleman once had a 
grave dug for a patient, supposed to be 
dying, who afterwards recovered, and over 
this error of judgment the doctor was joked 
for many years. 

“Once he attended, in consultation with 
three confreres, another patient. This pa- 
tient really died. After death, as the 
physicians discussed the case together, one 
of them said: 

“*Sinee quick burial is necessary, we 
might inter the body temporarily. I under- 
stand our brother here has a vacant grave 
on hand.’ 

“Dr. X—— smiled. 

** Yes,’ he said, ‘I believe I am the only 
physician present whose graves are not all 


filled.’ ” 





All Round the Clock 


“GRANDPA says his stay in the moun- 
tains did him no good. His room was 
right off the piazza, and people made love 
under his window until all hours.” 

“But couldn't he sleep after the lovers 
went to bed?” 

“No: as soon as the lovers went to bed, 
the children got up.” 


FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 

For all ages, in all climates. under all conditions, BoRDEN’s 
EaGLe Branp ConpeNnsep MiLK and PEERLEss BRAND Evap- 
ORATED- CREAM fill every milk requirement. Superior for ice- 
cream. «*s 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is* BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*« 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated. Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





MUCH CHEAPER 


Grape-Nuts Accomplished What Ocean Travel 
and Medicine Could Not. 


It’s not what you eat, but what you digest, that 
gives strength. 

Many a man drags around year after year half 
dead because his food is not digested, and he takes 
first one kind of medicine and then another, with- 
out relief — because medicines cannot take the 
place of well-digested food, and never will. 

Give nature a fair chance, as a prominent Ger- 
man-American of Chicago did, and if you’re in a 
bad fix from stomach trouble, read what he says 
and try it on. 

“ About a year ago,” he writes, “I was afflicted 
with stomach trouble, which so enfeebled me I 
had to quit work. I grew so lean I was merely 
skin and bones. 

“T had the advice of six different doctors and 
two college professors. One thought I had cancer 
of the stomach, another advised a change of cli- 
mate, and recommended ocean travel. I decided 
to follow this last, and went abroad for three 
months. 

“But my health became worse and worse. The 
least amount of food caused me awful pain, and I 
obtained relief only by having my stomach pump- 
ed out. 

“Nothing did me any good. Soon I could take 
no food at all except strained oatmeal; then a 
time came when I could not even take that. 1 
lost courage, and prepared myself to die. At that 
time my wife brought me a package of Grape-Nuts, 
but I had no confidence in anything any longer. 
“She finally persuaded me to taste a few spoon- 
fuls of the new food, and, to my surprise, I retained 
it, and had no distress. That made me feel fine 
and encouraged to make another trial for life. For 
several months I ate nothing else—every day a 
bow! of Grape-Nuts with cream—and thus I re- 
gained my health, my old-time weight, and am 
now as well as ever. I could not live without 
Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’sareason.” Read the little book, ‘‘The 








Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 








































































THE UNCERTAIN RACE OF THE COSTERS’ “ MOKES,” IN WHICH THE DRIVERS ARE FAR MORE EAGER FOR SPEED THAN TILEIR DONKEYS 





























ONE OF THE SPORTS IS A HALF-MILE RACE WITH AN IMPOST OF TEN WABBLY BASKETS UPON THE HEAD OF EACH CONTESTANT 


F BEFORE HIS ADMIRING 


WHEN ’ENRY ’AWKINS DISPORTS HIMSEL 
NTESTS AT KENSAL RISE 


‘LIZA—THE LONDON COSTERMONGERS’ CO 
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The Armed Struggle for 
Control in Cuba 
(Continued from page 1347.) 


a serial history of the war of independence, 
telling of the old battles day by day. To 
yaad it is like reading a chronicle of to- 
day's operations. Change the names, and 
the resemblance is complete. 

All the Liberals with whom I have talked 
declare that their men can never be over- 
come by the government troops. Spain had 
(on paper) 200,000 soldiers in Cuba in 
Weyler’s time. Probably there were 150,- 
(00 men actually in the field. They had 
the trocha to head off the revolutionists 
and a fort at every crossroad, yet the insur- 
gent bands roved where they pleased, and 
very rarely could they be compelled to stand 
and fight. They dragged on the war as far 
as they liked, and they could have kept it 
going indefinitely, in spite of Weyler’s recon- 
centration and starvation of the people, if 
the United States had not interfered. 

Can the 20,000 government troops do 
what Spain’s 150,000 could not accomplish? 
It looks unlikely to me, especially as there 
is now no interference with the crops or 
disturbance of the country people. There 
is food encugh in the land to maintain the 
fighters and their families forever. 

The Azaldos have often threatened to tear 
up the railroads, dynamite the bridges and 
round-houses, burn the sugar crop and the 
sugar-mills. Men who know them best say 
they will really do nothing of the kind, 
Int will content themselves with the present 
sort of demonstrations in the field until 
they shall have shown the weakness of the 
government, and compelled American inter- 
vention. The rumors that fly in Havana 
grow more gaudy and glittering every mo- 
ment. A very wise old sugar-planter told 
me a few hours ago that all the insur- 
gent leaders are luring as many govern- 
ment troops as possible to follow them far 
into the hills. 

“Meantime,” he said, “General Pino 
Guerra has an army of 5000 men on the 
northern coast of Pinar del Rio, receiving 
arms and ammunitton smuggled over from 
the States on filibustering schooners. When 


the vebels have coaxed nearly all the 
troops far from Havana, Guerra and his 


5000 splendidly mounted men will march 
o the capital, destroying all the bridges 
on the way, so that they cannot be followed. 
It will be easy to capture Havana and the 
whole government. Then Uncle Sam _ will 
have to interfere.” 

As a matter of fact, one man’s guess as 
to war probabilities is as good as another’s. 
The shadow of intervention fell upon the 
island from the moment the _ rebellion 
showed its real strength. As for our legal 
right to step in one need only look at the 
Platt amendment to the Cuban constitu- 
tion, which provides that the United States 
may intervene in Cuban affairs to main- 
tain the independence of Cuba and to pro- 
tect life and property. 





A Lesson in Etiquette 


PriscinLa had, unknown to her mother, 
paid a visit to one of her smali friends, and 
on her return Mrs. Parsons was disturbed 
to note the soiled dress her child wore. 
“Priscilla, do you see that big spot? 
What do you suppose Mrs. Blakeslee thought 
of such a dirty dress?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” was Priscilla’s prompt 
reply. “I* Mrs, Blakeslee saw it, she was 
too polite to mention it.” 





Exports of Cotton and Cotton 
Manufactures 


Cotton is king in the export record of 
the United States for the fiscal year just 
ended. The total value of raw cotton ex- 


ported for the first time crossed the 400- 
million-dollar line, and exceeded by far the 
Value of any other article of merchandise 
The exports of 


sent out of the country, 


“know why | tell you all this? 
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breadstuffs of all kinds aggregated but 186 
million dollars, those of provisions but 211 
millions, and those of iron and steel manu- 
factures but 161 million dollars. 

Exports of cotton have increased very 
rapidly in value during the last five years. 
It was not until 1901 that the value of raw 
cotton exported reached 300 million dol- 
lars. The value of the cotton exports had 
ranged between 200 and 300 millions in 
most years since 1866, in which year it first 
crossed the 200-million-dollar line; but it 
was not until 1901 that it crossed the 300- 
million-dollar line, and in a short five years 
period it has grown to. more than 400 
millions, or an increase of about thirty- 
three per cent. in five years. This growth 
is due in part to an increase in the quan- 
tity exported, but in part also to the ad- 
vance in price, since the quantity exported 
in 1906 was about 700 million pounds less 
than in 1905, but the value 21 million dol- 
lars more than in 1905. 

The exportation of manufactured cotton 
was also larger in 1906 than in any earlier 


year, aggregating practically 53 million 
dollars, against 50 millions in 19095, and 


221, millions in 1904. 
Europe is, of course, our principal cus- 


tomer for raw cotton. The United King- 
dom took last year 177. million dollars’ 
worth, Germany 101 millions, France 45 


inillions, and Italy about 27 millions, while 
the other countries of Europe took about 
32 million dollars’ worth. Japan is also a 
customer for our raw cotton, but very 
irregular in the quantity bought, since she 
only buys largely of American cotton when 
prices are low, relying upon India and 
China in years when American prices are 
high. .The value of cotton experted to 
Japan in the fiscal year 1906 was, in round 
terms, 8 million dollars, in 1905, 17 mill- 
ions, and in 1904 less than,3 millions. 

In manufactured cottons, China is by far 
our largest customer. The total value of 
all cotton manufactures exported in the 


fiscal year 1906 was, as above indicated, 53 - 


million dollars in round terms, of which 
about 30 millions went to China. Practi- 
cally all of the cotton goods sent to China 
was in the form of cloth, the total value of 
cotton cloths exported to China in the year 
being $29,641,188, and of other cotton goods 
$172,887. 





His Turn 


Rient RevereND CHAUNCEY B. BREWSTER, 
D.D., Bishop of Connecticut, told a story the 
other day which he says is Mrs. Brewster’s 
favorite. It seems the Bishop had caught 
a small boy stealing apples in his orchard; 
so, after reproving him severely for some 
time, he said, “ And now, my boy, do you 
There is One 
before whom even [| am a crawling worm; do 
you know who?” 

“Sure,” replied the boy, promptly; “ the 
mnissus.” 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This, famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; the 
above cut represents the bottle and label em- 
ployed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is now 
known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks, however, stil! retain the right to use the 
old bottle, and label as well), distilled by the 
same order of Monks who have securely guarded 
the secret of its manufacture for hundreds of 
years and who alone possess a knowledge of 
the elements of this delicious nectar. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States, 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


pt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


















ALI-POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT'S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALt-PoInTED 


pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


or any Stationery Store. 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 


Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catz logue mailed on application. 
Warerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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New War Equipment Tested 
at Mount Gretna 


NoTABLE improvements in military equip- 
ment and important advances in the science 
of warfare have evolved out of the work of 
regulars and national guardsmen at the 
wreat, encampment at Mount Gretna, Penn- 
svlvania. This camp being the first to em- 
brace both field manoeuvres and instruction 
in the strategy of campaign work, took on 
a far greater scope of utility than any en- 
«mpment hitherto held in this or any 
other country. 

With the superior advantages of location 
alorded by. the Mount Gretna site, with a 
vreat field of operation extending over a 
radius of six miles, with about 6000 troops, 
half regulars and half militia, constantly 
under his command, General Frederick D. 
(rant, Commander of the Department of 
the Kast, determined to make the most of 
his opportunities, and the work of Uncle 
Sam's soldiers at Camp Roosevelt this year 
jas been watched by military experts every- 
where with genuine interest. 


First Use of Wireless by Army 

For the first time wireless telegraphy 
was successfully used by the signal corps. 
Messages were sent and received at distances 
of from five to 100 miles. This success was 
largely due to a new receiver invented by 
Major Russell of the Signal Corps at Wash- 
ington. The main station was at the camp 
jroper, where the “harp” was stretched 
between two giant chestnut-trees. The 
other station was portable, and was oper- 
ated in the field wherever the troops were 
engaged in a sham battle. To elevate wire 
which catches the sound wave a kite was 
ued. Wherever the kite was sent up the 
portable instrument was put in operation, 


fand communication readily established be- 


tween the troops in the field and the camp 
headquarters, five or six miles away. These 
were also sent as far as Phila- 
delphia, a distance of about 100 miles. 


messages 


Improvements in Cooking Apparatus 

The fireless cooker already adopted was 
greatly improved and successfully tested at 
Camp Roosevelt. It works on the principle 
of the refrigerator, the water being heated 
to boiling-point and locked in the fireless 
stove, so that it would lose none of the heat 
generated, and thus boil on for five or six 
hours without any fire. General Grant was 
much interested in this new utensil, and ex- 
pressed himself as entirely satisfied with it, 
alter seeing its suecessful operation, when 
meals were quickly served without a fire. 


New Pack for Campaigning 

_The new pack invented by General Mer- 
ram was used in the field operations. This 
pack has lately been adopted by the army, 
and enables a soldier to carry on his back a 
complete outfit such as is needful in camp, 
in addition to 200 rounds of ammunition, a 
small pick and shovel for digging breast- 
works, and axe and hatchet, and various 
other tools. Hitherto the United States 
troops have excited comments of military 
experts by going into a campaign of war 
with practically no pack. The Merriam 
pack weighs about fifty pounds, while some 
of the pack used by armies of foreign coun- 
tres weigh ninety pounds, but the Merriam 
contains everything required for insuring 
the comfort of the soldier. 





Luckily 


Purine the Spanish war, while the battle- 
ships were on blockade at Santiago, it was 
“istomary to load the six-pounder guns 
very evening to protect against possible 
torpedo-boat attack. While the triggers 
were being eased down, one of the guns on 
the Massachusetts was accidentally dis- 
charged, the shot passing over the quarter- 
deck of the Texas which was lying next in 
the hleckading line. All the officers of the 
Texas were on deck smoking and talking 
When the shot passed a few feet above their 
heals. Almost before it struck the water 
4 sicnal was started on the Zexas from its 
Connianding officer, Captain Jack Philips, 
ate commanding officer of the Massachu- 
on high’ signal was, “Good line, but a 
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Seattle to Japan and China. 
Northern an 


C. W. Pitts, T. P. A., 


New York, 413 and 379 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, 836 and 711 Chestnut Street. 


Follow the mild Japan 
Chrysanthemum Land 


This is the route of the Great Northern Steamship. Company’s new 
twin screw sister ships 


“Minnesota” = “Dakota” 


Operated in connection with the Great 
Northern Pacific Railways. 

Send for new descriptive folder tell- 

ing about an excursion to the Orient. 


211 Adams Street, Chicago, or follow- 
ing Great Northern Steamship Agents: 


St. Louis, 303 Carlton Building and 210 Commercial Building. 
London, H. S. McMicken, E. T. 

A. L. Craig, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. A. Ross, Asst. Genl. Passenger Agt., Seattle, Wash. 


Inquire of Steamship Agents for sailing dates of ‘‘Minnesota’’ 
and ‘‘Dakota.”’ 
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Boston, 201 and 207 Washington Street. 
Chicago, 220 and 208 S. Clark St. 






A., 21 Cockspur Street, S. W. 












sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- | 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters | 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


fSinancial 
Bills of exchange bought and l THE AuDIT ComMPANY OF NEw YorK 





EDWARD T. PERINE, 

Gen. Manaver and Treas. 
F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Assistant Treasurer. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, 
OHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG,- 

Vice-Presidents, 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

rsth ard Market Sts. 15 State Street. La Salle and Monroe Sts, 





PAQUIN 


== PARIS === 
the WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER, 
3 Rue de la Paix, Paris, begs 
to inform his clients that 
his trade~mark having been 
EXTENSIVELY COUNTERFEITED 
he has decided to alter it 
THIS season; his waistbands 
will hénceforth be of 


WHITE GROUND =——¥ 














A PRODUCT OF 
THE COSTLY 
POT - STILL 
METHOD 















Special Service 


JAMAICA 


Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colon, 
Panama and Hayti 


Weekly Sailings by superb “‘ Prinz 


Steamers, and fortnightly — sail- 
ings by the magnificent S. S. 
‘* Prinzessin Victoria-Luise ” of the 


Hamburg-American Line 


Send for illustrated literature tell- 
ing you about this and other Superb 
Cruises to all parts of the World. 


35 and 37 Broadway, New York 


1229 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 159 Randolph St., Chieago, Ill, 
90 State St., Reston, Mass. 
1056 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 























John Drew and Margaret Illington in “His House Jessie Millward and Richard Eennett in “ The 
in Order,” at the Empire ¢ Hypocrites,” at the Hudson 


























William H. Crane and Margaret Dale in “The Hattie Williams and Andrew Higginson in “ The 
Price of Money,” at the Garrick Little Cherub,” at the Criterion 


FOUR OF THE SEASON’S NEW PLAYS 
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A STURDY SEA-GOING MOTOR-BOAT 





LISH MOTOR-LOAT “IRIS IL,’ OWNED BY G. J. K. KNOWLES, HAS RECENTI SURVIVE! ; 2 VIGOROUS ENDL ‘CE 
STS AT IN THE SOUTH SEA REGATTA SHE CAME IN FIRST, BUT LOST ON TIME ALLOWANCE : “IRIS 11.” 18. THIRTY 
FEET OVER ALL BY FIVE FEET NINE INCHES WIDE, AND DRAWS TWO FEET. SHE HAS SHOWN HER S*PAMINA IN FORMIDABLE SEAS 


AUTUMNAL DAYS IN THE CAREER OF A FORMER REIGNING BEAUTY 








MRS. LANGTRY, ACCLAIMED TWENTY YEARS AGO AS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE WORLD, AT THE HURST PARK RACE 
LAND. “ THE JERSEY LILY,” ALTHOUGH SHE WAS BORN IN 1852, STILL RETAINS SOMETHING OF THE DISTINCTION AND BEARII 
WHICH MADE HER THE MOST-TALKED-OF WOMAN ON THE STAGE IN HER TIME, HER LAST APPEARANCE IN NEW YORK WAS IN 1903 
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Dauber: 


“Would you mind asking that cow to kindly move a little to 









Rifles Are Reliable 


Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 
cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 
reliable in action, strong in construction 


and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 
faction. They are made for one anether. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 


wt | WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Branch Offices 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

- PHILADELPHIA 


275 WATER ST. 


aaa =| £42 ANN BOYD. By Will N. Harben 





ween |AROUND THE WORLD 


Small, high-class parties leave San Francisco October 5, 30, 
November 20; Eastward, from New York, December 3 
January 5. Japan, China, india, Burmah, s Feady 
etc. Most liberal arrangements. Illustrated programs oon 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New 
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BALTIMORE 
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FINEST 


PRODUCT OF THE STILL 
HE ‘AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISKEY 








Sods at all Seb-cines oe cates and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








ELECTRO 
SILICO 


Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send your address for 1» FREE SAMPLE, or 
15c. in stamps fora full sized box. 
Grocers scll it. 
THE ELectTRO Siticon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, = 





A TABLE LUXURY 





and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay ~— — Write 
L. STEPHE NS CO. 
Lebanon, » Orie 


ae 57. 














@® Fastest Trains in 
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the World —THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 











